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See Page 20 


Sirs: Please tell me the consensus of opinion in regard to 
Christmas Savings and Vacation Savings Clubs—if they pay or 
not. In other words, if the advertising and extra clerical duties 
attending these accounts are heavy and on the other hand we get 
good advertising from them, is it worth it? 

If you have any information along these lines, please do me the 
kindness of giving me the benefit. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 


S. L. ForsBes, Vice-president, 
Morris Plan Bank of Asheville, Asheville, N. C. 


“Making New Friends and Keeping the Old” 
Sirs: After five 

vears of reading your 


good little magazine and 
many useful 
ways of securing new 
accounts and keeping old 
ones, | am enclosing a 
snapshot of how our 
local cashier, V. D. Bar- 
nett, keeps in touch with 
affairs of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Barnett is shown cums H. S. Haire stepping 
down from his cab for the last time after forty-one years ofservice 
as an engineer for the Michigan Central Railroad. 


Lee S. HARTWELL, Assistant Cashier, 
Mackinaw City State Savings Bank, Mackinaw City, Michigan 


Liquidity 

Sirs: Probably it should not appear in print just like this, 
if at all, but you may be interested to know for private circulation 


that the Leaksville Bank and Trust Company, of Leaksville, North 
Carolina, now has a branch at Spray in the same state. 


C. B. Upnam, Chief, Banking Division, 
The United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


Checking Account Rules for Customers 


Sirs: To meet present conditions I have formulated for our 
bank new rules governing checking accounts. A collection pro- 
vision recommended by the American Bankers Association is not 
included in our new rules because our legislature in Illinois has 
recently enacted laws covering this recommendation. In addition 
to printing these rules in all our checking account pass books, we 
print them in circulars to hand prospective customers. Copies of 
the circulars are enclosed herewith. 

Features of the rules are the classification of accounts into 
Smaller Balance Accounts and Larger Balance Accounts, Service 
Charges, and an example for the customer to determine a proper 
balance. We have also included a provision for dealing with joint 
account customers and for transferring Uncalled-for-Balances 
without notice. 

Your oy ran about larger type was given consideration. 
but tried to hold down the space the rules occupy in the pass book. 
We used the same set-up for the circulars to keep down expense 
but agree with you that larger type would be much better, espe- 
cially for the circulars. 

If your publication wishes to use these rules in an article, or 
otherwise, you have my permission to do so, using my name if 
you wish. 


B. M. O’ConnNELL, Vice-president, 
Marquette Park State Bank, Chicago 
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Corporate Farm Management Again 


Sirs: About two years ago, as I am informed, your magazine 


had an article by an experienced land overseer in Nebraska 
(C. J. Claassen, president of the Farmers National Company, 
Omaha) as to his method of handling a large volume of foreclosed 
farms (‘“‘Bankers Behind Farm Management” by C. J. Claassen, 


Clearing House 


HERBERT SHRYER, Editor 
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March, 1929, and “‘With Corporate Farm Managers” by Charles 
E. Duffie, May, 1930). 

In this article he contrasted the usual method of handling farms 
on a commission basis, a certain percentage on crop returns, 
against a new method of charging so much per unit on each farm, 
initial charges, and giving personal attention to cropping and 
reporting during the season and by which method he claimed to 
have increased the earnings to the land owners by a large 
percentage. 

A banker told me this article was a splendid resume and I have 
tried to obtain such publication without success. If it is possible 
that you might have in your files old copies of such issue, I would 
appreciate a copy. 


W. R. Everett, 
Everett Real Estate & Loan comeany, 
Dickinson, North Dakota 
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General Motors Truck enjoys many 
important advantages through its affili- 
ation with General Motors. Its designing 
engineers are assisted by great research 
laboratories and proving ground facilities 
. . . its purchasing department enjoys 
mass group purchasing advantages... its 
production department profits from the 
experience of vast manufacturing opera- 
tions. All of this reflects to the advantage 
of every user of General Motors Trucks— 
in sound design and sound manufacture 
and in low prices that make every Gen- 
eral Motors Truck an outstanding value. 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


LIGHT MEDIUM 


%-ton to 1-ton 14-ton to 214-ton 3-ton to 9-ton 


$625 to $1465 $675 to $1995 $1420 to $7990 


Chassis prices f. o. b. Pontiac. All models available in a wide variety of 

wheelbases, gear ratios, body styles and tire equipment. Any model may 

be purchased through the convenient finance plan of the Yellow Manufac- 
turing Acceptance Corporation at lowest available rates. 


HEAVY 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Manutacturing Company) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


HAVE 


OUTSTANDING 


VALUE 


TRUCKS 
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A CONFESSION OF PROGRESSIVE DISILLUSIONMENT 


FTER TEN YEARS 
Financial Advertising 


By Don Knowlton 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


HEN I first started to pound the typewriter in a 
bank’s advertising department ten years ago, I 
thought advertising was a matter of formula, 
which could be applied to almost any kind of business. 
Advertising a bank was no different from advertising a 
shoe store. A good advertising man could lay down a pro- 
gram for any institution—a hardware company, a 
florist’s shop, a savings bank, or a nut and bolt factory. 
Well, I found out, as all bank 
advertisers find out, that bank 
advertising is very different from 
almost any other kind of adver- 
tising, for three basic reasons: 
1—Because a bank sells service 
instead of merchandise, methods 
used in the advertising of physical 
objects do not apply to financial 
advertising. 
2—There can be no price appeal 
in bank advertising. Immediately 
this eliminates technique based 
upon comparative prices or values, 
which is the foundation of most 
retail advertising. 
3—Bank products are so stand- 
ardized that competitive bank ad- 
vertising must often be based on 
considerations other than the prod- 
uct itself. (To illustrate —in adver- 
tising savings, there is no question 
as to the comparative quality of 
the savings account in two different 
banks, but an appeal may be made 
on the basis of convenience of 
location.) 


* * * 


“Advertising is a science,” I said, 
ten years ago. “It is simply a 
question of applied psychology. 
Careful studies have been made of 
people’s reactions to the printed 
word, to illustrations, to typog- 
raphy, and to layout. It is known 
that certain types of appeal auto- 
matically produce certain types of 
results.” 

Today, I would say flatly —in 
spite of the progress made in all 
sorts of advertising in the last ten 
years —that this sort of talk is pure 


bunk. If there is a more inexact science than advertis- 
ing —supposing that advertising can be called a “science” 
at all—I don’t know what it is. And of all forms of 
advertising, bank advertising is the very last form which 
might be susceptible of reduction to a science. 

It may be possible for a retail store to put into a news- 
paper an advertisement featuring a certain piece of mer- 
chandise at a certain price —to count the next day’s sales of 

that piece of merchandise —and 
thereby determine with fair exact- 
‘jtude how much business that 
particular ad brought in. And by 
performing this same experiment 
over and over again, it may be pos- 
sible for that same store to estimate, 
in advance, how much business a 
specific ad on a certain type of mer- 
chandise may produce. 

But if you have ever seen the 
advertising manager of a depart- 
ment store walking up and down 
the aisles, on the day when the big 
sale was announced in the papers, 
and have seen the anxious look in 
his eyes and watched him bite off 
the ends of his cigarettes, you 
would not be inclined to call even 
department store advertising an 
exact science. 

Now when it comes to bank ad- 
vertising — where we have no special 
merchandise, no special prices, and 
no special sales days to advertise — 
how in the world can we tell what 
direct results we get from adver- 
tising? In fact, how can we really 
tell whether or not we get any 

results at all? 


IN the ten years that I have been 

writing savings copy, I have never 
yet heard of an instance of a man 
saying to a teller, “I read your ad- 
vertisement in this morning’s paper, 
and here I am!” 

I have finally come to the con- 
clusion that about all we know 
about bank advertising is that, as a 
matter of averages, the banks that 
made steady and persistent efforts 
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in advertising and publicity are those 
that best succeed in improving their 
standing in their respective com- 
munities. 

We have to plan our advertising 
blindly —not in terms of immediate 
results, as a retail store might be able 
to do—but simply according to our 
best judgments, trying to penetrate 
the minds of our customers, trying to 
imagine ourselves in their shoes, trying 
to assimilate their points of view, and 
then hoping and praying that we are 
right. 

One thing we can do on a fairly 
scientific basis—we can buy adver- 
tising, to some extent, by 
value, as represented by 
circulation figures or other 


But did you ever hear of a housewife 
who read a bank ad at breakfast time, 
jammed her hat on her head, and 
rushed down to the bank because she 
had been told she ought to save her 
money? 

A person does not need a bank on 
any particular Thursday or Friday or 
Saturday. There is no spur of imme- 
diate necessity behind bank deposit 
advertising. 

And nowadays—now that every- 
body uses a bank—the possibility of 
a direct response to bank advertising 
is still more remote. In some of our 
large middle-western cities I would 


statistics —and wecan plan 
our allocation of sales 
appeal in conformity to 
the merchandising needs of 
the various departments of 
our banks. 

* * 

I used to say, with great 
assurance, that ‘‘adver- 
tising brings people into 
the bank.” 

Does it? 

I doubt it. 

Advertising will bring 
people into a bank in con- 
nection with some specific 


ing of a new office, where 
there are cigars for the 
men, roses for the women, 
and toy balloons for the 
little children. 

But as far as bank ad- 
vertising in general is con- 
cerned, I do not think that | 
bank advertising actually 
brings people into the 
bank. 

It may be quite true that, some 
years ago, before most people had 
learned how to use banks, advertising 
was a powerful force in creating new 
bank customers. It may be that many 
people who had formerly kept their 
money in an old sock or behind the 
clock (those god-sends for savings 
copywriters) did learn from bank ad- 
vertising the advantages of bank 
service, and did open accounts in 
response to the reading of bank ad- 
vertising. 

But even in those days advertising 
could not bring people into a bank in 
the way in which it brings people into 
a retail store, because the time element 
with respect to banking needs is so 
entirely different from what it is with 
respect to merchandise needs. 

When there is no bread in the house, 
the housewife has to go out and buy it 
immediately —and if a store near her 
house has that morning advertised 
bread at one cent less than its com- 
petitor, she may respond to the ad. 


venture a guess that the total number 
of accounts on the books of all the 
banks would be greater than the popu- 
lation. Today the only way that bank 
advertising can “bring a man into the 
bank” is by taking him away from 
some other bank. 

Bank advertising, on the savings 
side, at least, has largely passed through 
the stage of education, and has reached 
the stage of intensified competition. 


HERE comes a certain time in the 

course of a man’s affairs—when he 
grows up and goes to work, when he 
moves to a new neighborhood, when he 
gets a new job—when he says to him- 
self, “Well, I’ve got to pick out a 
bank.” 

There is no debate in his mind as to 
whether he does or does not want to 
use a bank’s services (except perhaps 
in foreign-speaking districts where 
ignorance of banking still prevails). 
The debate in the customer’s mind is 
purely one of a choice of banks. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Why does a man pick his bank? 

There have been many surveys made 
on this point. I think it has been 
pretty well proved by this time that 
for the average depositor, convenience 
is probably the most important con- 
sideration. 

If two banks are equally convenient, 
then such items as size, safety, agree- 
ableness, appearance, or personal ac- 
quaintance, come into play. 

Now it is only when a man is faced 
with the problem of selecting a bank, 
that bank advertising can get in its 
work. At that time there will come 
to the front of his mind the various 
impressions of the different 
banks in his town, which 
he has gained from time to 
time, in ways which he 
may long since have for- 
gotten. 

And so today I would 
sum up the aim of the 
bank advertiser in this 
wise —‘“‘Whenever a man 
in my town thinks of bank- 


my bank first.” 

In this way, and to this 
extent, advertising today 
may “bring people into 
the bank’ —but the an- 
cient assumption that a 
flock of ads put in this 
week’s newspapers would 
produce a line-up at the 
bank’s front door, is rele- 
gated to the category of 
the dodo bird and the auk. 

* * * 


Ten years ago, when I 
turned out such thrift 
“‘wise-cracks” as good 
spender is popular with 
everybody except his 
wife,” I thought that it 
was pretty clever stuff. 

I assumed that banking could be 
sold by words and phrases, and that 
good bank advertising was a matter of 
brilliant copy. 

Now, it may be that such adjectives 
as “‘splendid,” “‘magnificent,” “‘extra- 
ordinary,” “sumptuous” and “elegant” 
may sell automobiles—I don’t know. 
But adjectives do not sell banking. 

Did you ever see anybody read a 
bank ad? That is, anybody beside the 
man who wrote it? 

I have heard plenty of comments 
about the “‘copy”’ which I wrote —but 
in almost every case these comments 
came from people interested in banking, 
or personal acquaintances who had 
some special interest in the matter. 

Furthermore, on analysis, most of 
these comments take the form, “I saw 
your ad yesterday.” Right there is 
the vital point in this whole question. 
They saw the ad. Whether they read 
it or not, is a different matter. 

Now, of course, some people read 
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everything, even the little paragraphs 
which fill up space on newspaper 
editorial pages, telling how far the 
marble blocks of the Washington 
monument would reach if laid end to 
end, or the estimated number of oysters 
on the bed of Chesapeake Bay. 

But I don’t think many people read 
bank advertising. They do see it. 
They notice it in a general way. They 
are impressed by it. I think they are 
impressed by its appearance more than 
by its content. 

If the general impression is favorable 
—and if such favorable general impres- 
sions can be repeated time after time 
in many different adver- 
tising media —then I think 
the bank advertiser has 
done in the main about 
all that can be expected 
of him. 

Consequently, in bank 
advertising, I think there 
is only one really impor- 
tant piece of “‘copy”’ —and 
that is the name of the 
bank, 

Nowadays I am not 
concerned as to whether 
copy is clever or not. 
Don’t think that I doubt 
that copy is deserving of 
extreme care. Above all, 
copy should be easy to 
read and understand —be- 
cause, as I said before, 
some people do read it. 
But it isn’t the most 
important thing in the ad. 

With regard to any bank 
ad, I think the vital things 
to consider are: 

1 —Is its cost in a proper 
proportion to the number 
of people who are expected 
to see it? 

2—Does it dominate the field in 
whatever media it is placed? 

3—Does the name of the bank hit 
you right square in the eye? 

If these three questions can be an- 
swered satisfactorily, just what the ad 
says is, I believe, of secondary im- 
portance. 


* * * 


Ten years ago I used to be very 
enthusiastic about advertising cam- 
paigns. I would read about how this 
bank put on a campaign for safe de- 
posit boxes, or that bank put on a 
campaign for bringing savings accounts 
to life. I am not sure that I knew in 
those days just what a campaign was, 
but I pictured it, metaphorically, 
something like Sherman’s march to the 
sea, whereby the bank rounded up 
safe deposit renters or dormant sav- 
ings depositors, and sent them march- 
ing into the lobby in a double column. 

Well—I don’t seem to have any 


enthusiasm left for advertising ‘“‘cam- 
paigns.”’ 


The time element in a campaign is 
an immediate one. It is based upon 
the assumption that sales will follow 
directly upon extra specific advertising 
efforts. But if, as I have stated 
earlier, the average man picks his bank, 
not in response to an advertising appeal, 
but only when he, due to his own 
circumstances, feels the need of select- 
ing a bank, it is obvious that a cam- 
paign presupposing an immediate sales 
reaction is a false move, as far as bank- 
ing is concerned. 

In my experience I have found that 
specific campaign's do produce a certain 
amount of new business, but as a rule 


not enough new business to justify the 
cost of the campaign. 

It is perfectly possible to put a 
barrage of safe deposit advertising in 
newspapers, car cards, billboards, dis- 
play windows and house-to-house fold- 
ers, backed up by a special two weeks’ 
sales contest by employees, and bring 
in new business. But when it comes 
to paying the bills, and checking the 
amount expended against the rental 
revenue of the new safe deposit boxes 
rented, actual results, in terms of net 
earnings, would not make a_ bank 
auditor particularly enthusiastic. 


ig is equally possible to bring to life 

a large number of dormant savings 
accounts by a series of direct-by-mail 
folders, accompanied by personal let- 
ters —the only objection to this being 
that net earnings on the balances of 
these revived savings accounts would 
not in ten years be enough to pay for 
the cost of the campaign. 

Yes, new business may be gotten by 


Nine 


special campaigns — but at what a price? 

It may very well be that special 
campaigns are justified when the unit 
volume of business secured is large 
enough. I have no quarrel at all, for 
instance, with a special trust campaign 
which would consist, perhaps, of 
monthly mailings to a list of a thousand 
carefully selected prospects, followed 
up by personal sales effort —for in this 
case two good trusts might well pay 
for the entire cost of the campaign 
ten times over. But when the unit of 
volume of business—or, let us say, 
when the margin of profit per unit —is 
so small as in the case of the average 
savings account, the 
special campaign method 
is often ovbiously econom- 
ically unsound, on the 
face of it. 

For instance, suppose 
we pick out a thousand 
dormant savings accounts 
and send them, over a 
period of ten months, a 
series of folders costing 
three cents each, with a 
penny for postage, making 
the expense per prospect 
forty cents each. 

Now, let us assume that 
out of the thousand pros- 
pects, ten per cent —that 
is, a hundred —revived 
their dead accounts —and 
a ten per cent return, by 
the way, is a very good one 
in bank advertising. 

Let us assume that on 
the average, during the 
next two years, these one 
hundred revivalists in- 
creased their average bal- 
ances by $100 apiece — 
which is certainly a great 
deal to expect of them. 

This would add $10,000 to the bank’s 
savings deposits. 

But this increase would not all come 
at once. Supposing it took place at 
the rate of $2,500 every six months, 
and that the bank earned a net return 
of about 144 per cent per year on sav- 
ings deposits, net profit to the bank 
would at best be not more than $125 
over the two-year period. 

The cost of the campaign amounted 
to $400 for printing and postage alone, 
not to mention time and effort in the 
publicity department. 

Now an advertising man putting on 
such a campaign might very well brag 
that he got a 10 per cent return, and 
a $10,000 increase in deposits. And 
yet statistically —if this sort of cam- 
paign were applied to all the bank’s 
savings prospects —the bank literally 
might advertise itself out of existence! 

No, these dormant fellows can stay 
dormant for all of me. Id rather 
expend my energies in trying to get the 
name of the bank before the largest 

(Continued on page 35) 
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the Merit Side Service 


Experience in Lake Forest Indicating That 
That Which Is Free May Also Be Profitable 


LL of us who read must know by 
now, for we have been told often 
enough and forcefully enough, 

that “service” is an exploded theory. 
Certainly all of the speakers at associa- 
tion conventions and all of the writers 
in banking publications cannot be 
wrong. Unless we would be out of 
fashion, we admit that gratuitous 
service to customers beyond the profit- 
able functions of conventional banking 
is so expensive that it cannot possibly 
pay. Oh yes, there are fashions in 
banking just as definitely as in the 
cloak-and-suit industry. Don’t you 
remember the wave of special bureaus 
which were being installed in metro- 
politan banks a few years ago to buy 
steamship tickets and theater tickets 
and five-grain aspirin tablets for any- 
body who happened along? 

Ours is not a metropolitan bank. 
Neither is it a small-town bank al- 
though it is in a small town. It is a 
suburban bank, in a Chicago suburb 
with a large proportion of very wealthy 
residents and the usual number of 
people ranging from comfortably well- 
off to very poor. We do business with 
the whole community. 

We cannot speak for big-city banks 
or rural banks, or even for other 
suburban banks. But we know that 
our own bank in our own town has 
been built up by this “service” at 


By Frank W. Read 


President, First National Bank, 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


which everybody is nowadays taking 
a good hearty kick. We know that 
our service is responsible for much of 
the good will that keeps substantial 
accounts with us, that it brings us 
people who want to mortgage their 
property and people who want to buy 
these very mortgages. In short, serv- 
ice has been very profitable to us. And 
at risk of speaking out of style and out 
of turn, I want to raise a solitary voice 
to inquire whether there is not, after 
all, another side to this whole question. 
For our experience indicates that 
there is. 

Very possibly a large bank may 
find it disproportionately expensive to 
perform some of the jobs that have 
been lumped under the name of service. 
Such a bank may have to hire a good 
many clerks, and even a few junior 
executives, to do these jobs. But ina 
small bank the work can be performed 
at no additional cost if the officers and 
employees will simply dig in a bit 
harder. 

Here is an example of what I mean. 
One Saturday evening a customer 
called up to ask if we would telegraph 
some money for him and charge it to 


his account. His cook had received a 
wire from a brother in California who 
urgently needed $50. The cook was 
about to serve a dinner party for 
which the guests had already arrived, 
and the host could not leave to take 
care of the job. We said, ‘Surely. 
Glad to do it.” Our vice-president, 
who had received the call, made out a 
debit memorandum, took the cash, 
and walked over to the telegraph 
office with it. The whole job con- 
sumed five minutes, at a time when the 
bank happened to be very busy. But 
what of it? The time was saved dur- 
ing the evening by working a little 
harder, and that customer mentions 
his appreciation of the service every 
now and then. In short, we bought a 
satisfied customer at no expense to the 
bank. 


OMETIMES we carry this sort of 

thing rather far in our effort to be 
obliging. There was the woman who 
asked a teller for a stamped envelope. 
He had no such supplies, so he asked 
one of the officers. The woman got 
the envelope, she made no move to 
pay for it—which was all right with 
us. But she kept coming in and re- 
peating. The teller, annoyed by it, 
asked the officer what to do. “‘Keep on 
doing it for another week,” he was 
instructed. ‘Then let me know if it 
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keeps up.” It kept up. So the teller 
was given a package of plain envelopes 
to hand out. After the second plain 
envelope, the customer transferred her 
envelope business to the postoffice. 
But her account remained with us, 
and her good will. 

I suppose that we have, among the 
officers and employees of the bank, 
90 per cent of all treasurer jobs in our 
community. Nobody else wants them, 
so they gravitate to us. The accounts 
come with them, of course, which may 
or may not be an advantage, depending 
on the account. But 
they bring people 
into the bank. Many 
a substantial account 
on our books origi- 
nated when someone 
who had not been a 
customer came in to 
handle some detail 
with the treasurer of 
one of the organiza- 
tions in town, and 
either then or subse- 
quently filled in a 
signature card. Being 
treasurer of a lot of 
organizations is hard 
work, for it involves 
attending a lot of 
meetings which are 
less interesting than 
the same number of 
talkies. We have an 
extra clerk in the 
bank to handle the 
bookkeeping and 
other detail work of 
this service, which is 
the only substantial 
expense arising from 
any of our service 
jobs. But the bulk of 
the service work falls 
on those of us who 
are treasurers. And 
it does not cost the 
bank a cent more than if we all spent 
our evenings playing contract. 

One of our services is the multiple 
check system. Any customer who 
wishes it is supplied with a form on 
which to list after the printed names 
of local businesses the amounts which 
we are to pay them. Then we notify 
the merchants that these amounts 
have been deposited to their credit. 
A good many substantial accounts 
have come into the bank from local 
residents who wish to take advantage 
of this service. And since a merchant 
has to open an account in which we 
can deposit payments to him before 
we can list him on our check, it brings 
in the commercial business. A good 
many merchants have started with us 
in this way, checking out their bal- 
ances to other banks immediately on 
receiving our notification of deposit. 
But the account does not remain 
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closed, for in a few days we put through 
another batch of multiple checks and 
he again has a balance. Presently he 
decides that since so much of his money 
is coming to him through our bank, 
he might as well actually use the 
account. Then we have him as a regu- 
lar customer. The plan is a real 
service both to the payer and the 
payee, for many a housewife who is 
rushed between social engagements 
makes out her multiple check promptly 
and puts off the other bills until she 
will have time to make out individual 
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checks. And the plan pays us be- 
cause it eliminates handling a great 
many checks. We put through the 
checks on the tenth of the month, 
which happens to be the gas company’s 
discount date. Then we put through 
another batch every five days. The 
whole operation takes only about two 
days a month of one clerk’s time. 
And since the multiple checks are 
usually rather large—on July 10, we 
put through seventy-seven of these 
checks with a total of 143 credits for 
a total of more than $70,000 —we actu- 
ally save clerical expense in the process. 


"THEN there is our service of buying 

commuters’ monthly tickets. A com- 
muter leaves with us a standing order 
to buy his monthly ticket. On the 
morning of the twenty-fifth, when 
next month’s tickets are on sale, we 
send over to the railway station a list 


esident’s office, the women’s 
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of names and a check for the total. 
Then we mail the checks to these 
customers. We make no charge for 
this service. But we notice that when 
a close friend of one of these customers 
moves to town, he is likely to open an 
account and ask us to add him to our 
list. Which certainly proves that 
these customers talk about it, and 
thus give us excellent advertising. It 
is an extremely inexpensive way to 
bring in new business. For mind you, 
most of our best customers also carry 
accounts in downtown Chicago banks. 

It is this competi- 
tion that forces us to 
open at 7:45 a. m. 
The downtown busi- 
ness man, when solic- 
ited to open an 
account, used to ob- 
ject, “What good 
would an account in 
Lake Forest do me? 
I leave in the morn- 
ing before the bank 
opens and get home 
after it closes.” Our 
busiest commuters’ 
train is the 8 o’clock. 
So we open in time 
for these commuters 
to come in_ before 
train time. To be 
sure, very few of them 
actually comein. But 
once they have been 
induced to open an 
account on the repre- 
sentation that they 
can come in, they 
make their deposits 
by mail and remain 
perfectly happy 
about it! 

We take just as 
much care about 
many little items of 
service as could any 
large bank. One of 
these is clean money. On the rare 
occasions when we run short of clean 
money, we use our old bills to pay to 
men who come in. Weinvariably give 
a woman new money. This costs us 
only a little effort, and it pays. Many 
a time someone who is opening an 
account remarks, “‘My friends tell 
me you always have clean money.” 

Then there are the infinite details 
that arise from some types of trans- 
actions in which customers are in- 
volved. For instance, a three-cornered 
trade of real estate recently took place 
among three of our customers. We 
figured out the three-cornered adjust- 
ment of prepaid insurance, mortgage 
commissions, accrued taxes, and all 
the rest. We did this outside banking 
hours, too, for the day is too busy. 
All this cost the customers nothing. 
For that matter, it cost the bank 
nothing. This is typical of the service 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Customers Bankrupt 


An Interpretation of the Bankruptcy Act 
Vital to Banks as Trustees Under Mortgage 


cBy Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


AN bankers still sleep unworried 
C on first mortgages? Not post- 

war inflation mortgages, but 
sound, well-secured, carefully selected 
first liens on conservatively appraised 
real estate? 

They’re prime, time-tested invest- 
ments, mortgages like that—but 
they’ve developed a new and disturb- 
ing twist of late—on February 24, 
1931, to be exact. On that date the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision that has 
thrust into every mortgage in the 
country a possibility heretofore un- 
thought of by the great majority of 
banks, lawyers and real estate men — 
the possibility, in short, that fore- 
closure may involve expense and hard- 


ship never anticipated at the time the 
mortgage was placed. 

A bank in Maine, for example, 
makes a mortgage loan on a piece of 
real estate across the street from the 
bank building and owned by a home- 
town business man. Subsequently, the 
mortgagor goes to California to engage 
in business—a new movie venture, 
perhaps. Luck, unhappily, is against 
him in the new field, he defaults on the 
mortgage back in Maine and is forced 
into bankruptcy in California. 

What’s the natural thing for the 
Maine bank to do? That sounds like 
a kindergarten question with an easy 
and obvious answer: proceed to fore- 
close the mortgage in Maine! Un- 
fortunately for some banks —and there 


will doubtless be more of them as time 
goes on—that has been the wrong 
answer since February, 1931. Under 
the Supreme Court decision, the Maine 
bank must go into the bankruptcy 
court in California in order to proceed 
on the mortgage held on the real 
estate in the home town in Maine! 

Bankruptcy does it—and it’s the 
law, no matter how odd and burden- 
some it may seem. It will continue to 
be the law until the Supreme Court 
reverses itself —which is unlikely —or 
Congress passes appropriate legislation 
to cover the situation. 

The actual facts of the case involved 
in the Supreme Court decision (Isaacs 
vs. Hobbs Tie & Timber Co., U. S. 
Supreme Court Advance Opinions, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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rust Business Possibilities 


The Distribution of the Wealth of the 
United States and Potential Trustors 


business that profits depend to a 

great degree on the size of the 
average piece of trust business handled 
by the trust department. 

The rapid expansion of the business 
during the last decade with its attend- 
ant problems has often raised the 
questions of how much business and of 
what size is available in any one com- 
munity and among the customers of a 
bank. The answer to these questions 
is of considerable importance, because 
if it is fairly definitely known what 
volume of trust business can be looked 
forward to if the potentialities of a 
given bank are considered from the 
standpoint of the wealth of the com- 
munity as a whole, the problems of 
planning for the future are much 
simplified. 

If it were possible even roughly to 
estimate the trust possibilities of a city, 
the problem of how much it would be 
worth while spending in order to obtain 
the business available, as well as the 
development of an administrative force 
to handle the business once obtained, 
could be determined with much greater 
accuracy. It would also give a clearer 
picture of the possibilities for profits. 
This information would also be an 


[ is a well known fact in the trust 


By W. Tresckow 


Assistant Vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 


excellent guide in appraising the relative 
effectiveness and adequateness of any 
organized effort at obtaining new trust 
business. 

In order to get an approximation 
and be able to make some kind of an 
estimate, it was found that, first of all, 
it was necessary to get figures showing 
the distribution of wealth among in- 
dividuals and to estimate how many 
people owning $20,000 or more are 
thought to be in the United States. 
The next step was to apportion wealth 
and individuals by states and by com- 
paring the total amount of wealth in a 
state with the amount of bank de- 
posits, and in that way arrive at the 
total amount of wealth that might be 
considered to exist among the depos- 
itors of any bank. This was accom- 
plished by finding the ratio of wealth 
to bank deposits. This figure then 
presents the theoretical maximum of 
trust business available during any one 
generation among the depositors of a 
given bank. This is not an accurate 


figure from a maximum standpoint 
because, in the calculations made, in- 
surance was not taken into considera- 
tion except as to the actual securities 
and cash existing in insurance com- 
panies. Further, an outstanding bank 
in a community commands trust busi- 
ness from many others than its own 
depositors. The trust department of a 
bank has a much larger area from 
which to draw business than the com- 
mercial banking department of the 
same institution because trust facilities 
are provided in but one-tenth the ratio 
of banking facilities. There are but 
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approximately 2,000 active trust de- 
partments as against more than 20,000 
banks. 

If, then, the question of adequate 
trust facilities is considered, the ratio 
may be as low as twenty to one or even 
less. This does not necessarily mean 
that the trust department has avail- 
able to it twenty times the business of 
the commercial department, from the 
standpoint of possible customers. The 
reason for this is that there are not 


that many wealthy people in the 
natural trading area of the bank. 

In the effort to provide approximate 
answers to these questions, Dr. Willford 
I. King, of New York University, made 
a special study of national wealth and 
all the charts and statistics used have 
been taken from that study or have 
been specially adapted for the purpose 
of this article. The ratio of bank 
deposits to wealth in order to obtain 
an approximation of the amount of 
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wealth available in any group of de- 
positors is a contribution of Mr. George 
K. Reed, vice-president of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

Turning now to Chart No. 12, we 
find that there are estimated to be a 
little more than forty-six million people 
in the country that own some property 
and that these forty-six million own 
practically all the property. Consider- 
ing the number of children and women 
dependants, this shows a very broad 


TABLE XIV.—A Rough Estimate of the Apportionment Among Non-Farmers Residing in Various 
States at the End of 1928 of the Value of Their Property (Millions of Dollars) 
All Urban Realty Equities 
Property Bank 

Division and Owned Leased Bonds Deposits Mise. 

State by Occupied by Owners Urban and Stocks and Motor Direct 

Non- Realty Mortgages Money Vehicles Goods 

Farmers 
UNITED STATES............ 318,512 45,400 33,162 56,473 107,673 21,858 6,025 47,921 
Nuw ENGLAND ............... 33,443 4,190 1,971 5,776 13,047 2,506 462 5,491 
New Hampshire............. 1,218 184 87 184 401 106 24 232 
dea 836 86 49 142 244 93 18 204 
Massachusetts.............. 19,393 2,423 1,015 3,414 7,526 1,491 256 3,268 
Rhode Island............... 2,872 470 182 472 1,087 195 39 427 
ee 7,322 863 529 1,164 3,182 468 91 1,025 
MiIppLE ATLANTIC............. 126,059 18,799 8,219 23,355 44,690 9,272 1,397 20,327 
er 80,645 10,791 4,604 14,970 29,014 6,432 733 14,101 
New Jersey................. 15,699 2,938 1,214 3,323 5,144 896 220 1,964 
Pennsylvania............... 29,715 5,070 2,401 5,062 10,532 1,944 444 4,262 
East Nortu CEentTRAL........ 64,717 9,925 7,869 10,819 22,185 3,869 1,565 8,485 
16,100 3,066 1,814 1,503. 6,101 988 462 2,166 
SES ee ree 4,361 830 568 468 1,267 329 177 722 
ee oa. 24,713 2,675 3,387 5,026 8,580 1,444 434 3,167 
13,626 2,180 1,577 2,609 4,510 750 355 1,645 
5,917 1,174 523 1,213 1,727 358 137 785 
West Norta CEnNTRAL......... 19,663 2,640 2,736 3,266 5,353 1,577 633 3,458 
eee 4,742 871 383 781 1,468 348 128 763 
3,104 168 479 615 673 321 145 703 
7,097 991 886 1,110 2,452 471 153 1,034 
North Dakota.............. 445 72 56 83 44 54 18 118 
South Dakota............... 534 104 83 78 57 59 24 129 
Se 1,872 372 309 308 309 158 69 347 
1,869 62 540 291 350 166 96 364 
Soutu ATLANTIC............... 22,778 3,666 2,632 3,734 8,317 1,246 451 2,732 
1,810 98 62 213 1,258 53 11 115 
a ’ 5,346 597 497 1,214 1,983 304 85 666 
Dist. of Columbia........... 2,613 521 332 642 757 96 55 210 
See 2,712 579 300 343 859 181 52 398 
West Virginia............... 1,970 357 275 150 728 128 51 281 
North Carolina............. 2,474 427 359 178 964 150 67 329 
South Carolina.............. 891 176 111 135 200 75 29 165 
_ EE Se 2,380 653 330 275 666 129 44 283 
2,582 258 366 584 902 130 57 285 
East Soutn CENTRAL.......... 7,461 1,232 1,142 1,123 2,087 536 165 1,176 
ee 2,490 336 313 338 892 176 50 385 
Tennessee.................. 2,303 400 355 328 665 157 53 345 
1,735 347 307 306 386 112 32 245 
933 149 167 151 144 91 30 201 
West Soutn CENTRAL......... 13,578 1,701 3,390 2,299 3,058 850 416 1,864 
1,237 355 242 157 193 83 25 182 
Sree 2,398 311 405 452 672 160 47 351 
Se ere 2,726 331 793 380 576 171 100 375 
7.217 704 1,950 1,310 1,617 436 244 956 
MOUNTAIN................-2-. 5,410 914 693 1,060 1,393 370 169 811 
See ~ 761 158 91 135 147 68 14 148 
449 126 57 81 59 36 11 79 
332 68 45 60 65 26 12 56 
ee 2,018 189 256 448 688 115 70 252 
New Mexico................ 287 26 60 68 63 18 12 40 
641 78 60 113 198 55 17 120 
Serer oa 260 86 23 39 53 16 7 36 
ee re 25,403 2,333 4,510 5,041 7,543 1,632 767 3,577 
3,008 615 436 584 713* 178 91 391 
a ae 1,595 331 228 332 304 108 56 236 
reer 20,800 1,387 3,846 4,125 6,526 1,346 620 2,950 
*Alaska, included, has a negligible amount. 
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distribution of national wealth and an 
unparalleled distribution as against the 
rest of the world. The interesting part 
from the standpoint of the trust busi- 
ness, however, is that there are but 
3,400,000 people that own more 
than $10,000. Putting these figures 
another way —only 2.8 per cent of the 
people of the country or of any com- 
munity can be considered to be trust 
prospects. This 2.8 per cent of the 
people of this country own about 54 


per cent of its wealth. Therefore, we 
might say that but a little more than 
half the wealth of the United States 
or any community is owned in units 
large enough for profitable trust opera- 
tions and, consequently, that only one- 
half of the wealth of the country is 
available to trust companies. Another 
pertinent and important factor is that 
if we eliminate all people owning less 
than $20,000, and only consider those 
owning more than that, we have but 
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one and one-half millions of prospects, 
but this group owns 47 per cent of the 
wealth; that is, by cutting the number 
of prospects by about two millions, we 
lose but 8 per cent of the available 
wealth. Looking at the number of 
people that are estimated to own more 
than a million, we find the figure to be 
almost 20,000. This figure approxi- 
mately checks with other estimates 
made from time to time by others. 
Chart No. 9-A is the table presented 
(Continued on page 43) 


TABLE XV.—A Rough Estimate for the end of 1928 of the Apportionment of Property Holders 
Among Farmers and Non-Farmers in the Various States 
TOTAL VALUE (Millions of Dollars) 

Division and Property Property Property Estimated 

State of All oO of Non-Farm 

Individuals Non-Farmers Farmers Population 

UNITED STATES............ 367,610 318,512 49,098 93,793 
New ENGLAND................ 34,510 33,443 1,067 7,509 
2,052 1,802 250 606 
New Hampshire...... 1,324 1,218 106 388 
1,032 836 196 246 
Massachusetts.............. 19,663 19,393 270 4,101 
Rhode Island............... 2,902 2,872 30 668 
7,537 215 1,500 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC............. 129,369 126,059 3,310 24,443 
82,310 80,645 1,665 11,821 
31,059 29,715 1,344 8,720 
East Nortu CENTRAL......... 75,138 64,717 10,421 20,786 
Ra 5,946 4,361 1,585 2,440 
errr 8,085 5,917 2,168 2,046 
West Nortu CENTRAL........ 35,224 19,663 15,561 8,371 
er 7,119 4,742 2,377 1,688 
7,507 3,104 4,403 1,519 
9,064 7,097 1,967 2,535 
North Dakota.............. 1,490 445 1,045 308 
South Dakota............... 1,876 534 1,342 331 
3,966 1,869 2,097 1,179 
Soutu ATLANTIC............... 26,856 22,778 4,078 10,132 
5,688 5,346 342 1,383 
Dist. of Columbia........... 2,615 2,613 2 486 
2,340 1,970 370 1,274 
North Carolina............. 3,415 2,474 941 1,723 
South Carolina.............. 1,340 891 449 827 
3,001 2,582 419 1,206 
East Soutu CENTRAL.......... 10,159 7,461 2,698 5,257 
3,093 2,303 790 1,444 
eee 2,235 1,735 500 1,480 
ie 1,468 933 535 881 
West Sout CENTRAL......... 18,626 13,578 5,048 7,440 
1,817 1,237 580 854 
2,766 2,398 368 1,406 
5.40 3,814 2,726 1,088 1,470 

10,229 7,217 3,012 3,710 
1,333 761 572 355 
595 332 263 165 
2,680 2,018 662 786 
New Mexico................ 527 287 240 275 
838 662 176 364 
29,595 25,403 4,192 7,164 
ee 3,752 3,008 744 1,274 
2,246 1,595 651 744 


POPULATION (Thousands) 


Per Capita = of Property 


Farm 
Population Non-Farm Farm 

in 1925 Population Population 
28,982 $3,396 $1,694 
657 4,454 1,624 
191 2,974 1,309 
a 3,139 1,377 
114 3,398 1,719 
149 4,729 1,812 
19 4.299 1,579 
107 4,881 2,009 
1,817 5,157 1,822 
767 6,822 2,171 
139 4,023 2,165 
911 3,408 1,475 
4,511 3,113 2,310 
1,032 2,867 1,828 
798 1,787 1,986 
996 3,725 3,394 
792 3,364 1,769 
893 2,892 2,428 
4,926 2,349 3,159 
876 2,809 2,713 
952 2,043 4,625 
1,094 2,800 1,798 
373 1,445 2,802 
362 1,613 3,707 
567 2,308 4,109 
702 1,585 2,987 
5,661 2,248 720 
45 9,378 1,400 
249 3,866 1,373 
1 5,377 2,000 
980 1,881 880 
455 1,546 813 
1,447 1,436 650 
912 1,077 492 
1,310 1,489 481 
262 2,141 1,599 
4,631 1,419 583 
1,163 1,715 751 
1,173 1,595 673 
1,166 1,172 429 
1,129 1,059 474 
4,737 1,825 1,066 
1,000 1,448 580 
696 1,705 529 
926 1,854 1,175 
2,115 1,945 1,424 
1,012 2,010 2,691 
183 2,144 3,126 
172 1,645 2,616 
61 2,012 4311 
250 2,567 2,648 
148 1,044 1,622 
72 1,819 2.444 
109 1,607 2,394 
17 3,514 5,824 
1,030 3,546 4,070 
289 2,361 2,574 
210 2,144 3,100 
531 4,042 5,267 
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uild Savings From Within 


The Necessary Machinery for Adaptation of 
the Savings Account to Planned Accumulation 


Savings Executive, First National Bank, Saint Louis 


HE 
ment,” wrote the schoolboy 
economist, “is to give everyone 

a job and make him stick to it.”’ 

This profound analysis applies also 


solution for unemploy- 


to the savings account. Give the 
53,000,000 savings accounts of the 
country a steady job of accumulating 
money, and you solve the savings 
bankers’ problem, once for all. We 
must keep a steady stream of new de- 
positors coming, of course, but chiefly 
must we induce depositors to use 
accounts already opened. Hence, as I 
see our problem, we must build savings 
accounts from within. 

Do we not spend too large a share of 
our efforts in attracting new accounts, 
instead of building from within the 
accounts we have? Frequently, and 
especially when premiums are offered, 
a new savings account is but a transfer 
or a division of an account already on 
the ledgers of some other bank. Such 
solicitation is destructive—not con- 
structive. I believe that the develop- 
ment of our present accounts should 
receive 70 per cent of our appropria- 
tions for advertising and solicitation. 

Whatever is wrong with the savings 
account is wrong through failure to 
meet the needs of human nature as a 
plan for accumulating money. We must 
keep in mind clearly the process of 
gradual accumulation, for it is only by 


“saving over a long period that most 


people can attain economic independ- 
ence and the satisfactions of life that 
go along with independence. The 
heartening fact is that most workers 
can amass a competence if they employ 
plan and safety over their earning 
period. For example, a person could 
accumulate in a forty-year working 
period about $25,000, provided he 
saved $20 a month and invested so as 
to average 4 per cent compound inter- 
est. The bank serving as the deposi- 
tory and as the investment agent of 
such a person would have a profitable 
and gratifying relationship. And here 
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lies our opportunity —in helping every- 
day people to make the most of every- 
day dollars. 


N inducing people to accept the 

savings account as the basis for a 
personal money plan, we must re- 
member that most people are unaware 
that they need such a plan. When a 
money emergency confronts them, 
they blame the emergency, and not 
their own failure to prepare for the 
unexpected. Similarly, in wishing that 
they might have a round sum for this 
or that, they assume that some people 
just “have money,” but that they, 
themselves, are not among the for- 
tunate. They have never opened their 
minds nor used their imaginations to 


the potentialities for themselves of 
accumulation by plan. 

If we induce depositors to save at all 
by plan, the gain will be just so much, 
for them and for us. The savings ac- 
count will have lost none of its present 
merits and advantages. We wish those 
who begin program-saving to continue 
to their objectives, but we shall have 
rendered service if they go only half 
way. Accumulation by plan, there- 
fore, is to be judged by what it does, 
and not alone by what it might have 
done. 


WHEN our lips tighten, and our 
heads wag dubiously, over the dif- 
ficulties inherent in establishing the 
savings account as a program of planned 
accumulation, we should recall the hare 
in Aesop’s fables that outstripped a 
famous racing hound. “I would have 
caught the hare,” explained the hound, 
“except for the difference in our 
motives. I was running for my 
dinner, and she was running for her 
life.” Let’s not be deceived by spurts 
in our totals now and then. Savings 
accounts are running for their lives — 
with insurance to the right of them, B. 
and L. to the left of them, and install- 
ment-selling all around them. 

At this juncture, let us consider, and 
then dismiss from discussion, the sav- 
ings accounts that come to the bank as 
sizable lump sums and then remain 
on deposit undisturbed for varying 
periods. The depositor usually has a 
definite reason for thus employing his 
money. The bank has a good account, 
and by meeting the needs of the de- 
positor, renders a useful service. Such 
accounts as these we all desire, apart 
from subsequent growth. I do not 
speak of them when I discuss accounts 
that must be built from within. Nor 
do I refer to the class of accounts 
which, with meager balances, have long 
been dead on the books. I do not 
believe that anything, on the whole, 
can be gained by trying to bring a 
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long-dead account to life. Requiescat 
in pace. 

The accounts I propose for building 
from within are accounts just opened 
and old accounts that show sporadic 
deposits and withdrawals, but no 
steady growth. We all have great 
numbers of these accounts. To bring 
them, one by one, to a plan of accumu- 
lation offers interesting and construc- 
tive work for all the talent in our sav- 
ings departments. Such co-operative 
work will benefit, not alone the bank, 
but the depositor and the entire com- 
munity. Sociologically, I believe there 
is no nobler work than to substitute in 
the lives of people the satisfaction of 
financial security for the harassments 
of recurring money emergencies. 

In preparing our yearly statement of 
progress, how much better to report 
that 5,000 depositors, educated to save 
by program, have accumulated $300, 
000, than to say, on the other hand, 
that 10,000 accounts were started, of 
which only 40 per cent are still open, 
having aggregate balances of $30,000. 

All work within any bank to develop 
accounts must be based upon the same 
theory. Our tellers, bookkeepers, floor- 
men, and certainly our officials, must 
realize that program-saving is the order 
of the day, if we are to give the savings 
account a new significance and force. 


I THINK I can hear some sighs, and 

even some “‘Oh, yeah’s!”’ when I sug- 
gest that we must win our officials to a 
new conception of the savings account. 
Many of our banks are chiefly ¢om- 
mercial banks, having savings depart- 
ments that are regarded as but a 
“feeder” for other departments, or re- 
garded, even, as a necessary evil. Such 
an attitude, let us savings men frankly 
admit, does not conduce to aggressive 
savings account development. “It will 
cost money, and the savings depart- 
ment is not too profitable as it is.” 
Especially must we expect this objec- 
tion under present banking conditions. 
Let us, however, try out our salesman- 
ship for the newidea first on the officials 
themselves. We have winning argu- 
ments to employ. 

The most cogent argument is that of 
greater profits. When we put hun- 
dreds and thousands of savings ac- 
counts on a program basis, requiring, 
first, building of savings balances and 
then re-investment in securities, we 
gain three new sources of profit. First, 
the savings accounts that have had 
but sporadic entries and meager bal- 
ances will have growing balances which 
are replenished as fast as they are 
depleted by re-investment in securities. 
The average balances of such amounts 
will be higher than now. Second, we 
shall produce a steady stream of new 
investors for the securities department. 
Third, we shall have a new safe deposit 
box renter every time we produce a new 


security owner. These new profits 
presuppose, manifestly, that we shall 
succeed with program-saving. But I 
am not assuming anything else. Once 
we get behind the movement, jointly 
and alertly, we can put it over. 

There are difficulties, of course. The 
savings account cannot win acceptance 
as a long-term plan of accumulation 
overnight. One campaign will not 
work the transformation. We must 
use advertising —educative advertising. 
And we must continue the same theme 
month after month, and year after year. 


. . . Can be seen in the leap- 
ing flames of the furnace that is 
the steelworker’s crystal ball” 


Courtesy Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company 


Even with the aid of supplementary 
investment, the savings account will 
attain its full lure as an accumulation 
plan only when it offers long-time 
tables of accumulation based upon a 
rate of interest which is the average of 
the savings account rate and the re- 
investment rate. Since this rate can- 
not be known with accuracy for the 
years ahead, the assumed rate for the 
tables must be placed low enough to 
meet all unfavorable contingencies. 
And the savings depositor must be told 
just how the rate is arrived at, so that 
he cannot in any manner be misled. 

I believe that we can safely take for 
granted a 4 per cent rate of accumula- 
tion over a long stretch of time. If 
this errs, it errs, I think, in favor of 
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conservatism. But these re-invest- 
ments must be conservative —must be 
absolutely safe. Now tables at 4 per 
cent over a period of years show 
astonishing totals. For example, at 
this rate, an investment of $50 monthly 
for fifteen years will enable the investor 
to withdraw $90.56 a month for the 
next fifteen years. Or an investment 
of $50 a month for twenty years gives 
the investor $110 a month for the en- 
suing twenty years. Such figures are 
lureful. They give the depositor the 
feeling that the savings account. is a 
marvelous plan of accumulation when 
aided by supplementary investment 
service. 

We have not used accumulation 
figures enough. We are too prone to 
talk such things as “‘save 10 per cent 
of your income” —which is negative in 
its suggestion, since it speaks of the 
process of accumulation but omits the 
goal. Or we may publish 3 per cent 
tables —and they are too low. 


AFTER you get the rate to 4 per cent, 
the results of planned savings and 
compound interest are so agreeably sur- 
prising that the savings account is no 
longer the laziest of investments. But 
we must keep these tables, and specific 
instances of accumulation, before the 
public. We cannot take it for granted 
that the public will go to a compound 
interest table and do our figuring for 
us. I go so far as to say that I believe 
virtually every advertisement of any 
sort should give some instance of long- 
time accumulation through plan and 
compound interest. We must have the 
public think, and continue to think, of 
the savings account in terms of long 
periods and of round sums. We shall 
thus meet on its own terms the compe- 
tition that has begun to outstrip us. 

I think the savings depositor should 
not be advised to re-invest too soon. 
I believe he should invest in units of 
$1,000, and that he should not invest 
until he has accumulated a total bal- 
ance of $1,300 or $1,400, so that he will 
have in his account always a reserve 
for emergencies. Perhaps when a small 
earner is accumulating slowly, he 
should re-invest at a lower total, pro- 
vided the re-investment rate is con- 
siderably higher than the savings 
account rate. But the question of just 
when to invest should be left to each 
depositor, though he should be re- 
minded often of his re-investment 
privilege. 

In comparison with our competitors, 
we have, of course, no special rewards 
to offer for those who finish, and no 
penalties to assess against those who 
fail. But is this entirely true, after all? 
The plan of re-investment will give the 
person a higher and higher average 
rate of income the longer he saves and 
the more he accumulates. And as to 
the penalty for failing: Well, this 


(Continued on page 37) 
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efined Duties Management 


With the Aid of a Manual for Staff 
and the Officers of a Country Bank 


N the small institution having only 
two or three employees, where as a 
usual thing, each one functions in 

the capacity of janitor up to lending 
officer, a conflict in duties is not a 
serious matter, but when the bank 
grows—and every ambitious banker 
hopes that his bank will grow —there 
are complications as the office force 
increases. 

We hear politicians decry the one- 
man-bank —meaning that the policy is 
directed by one individual. 

Denounce it as they may, it is a con- 
dition that really must exist, and no 
matter how large the institution be- 
comes, it must have at the head, one 
man whose word is final as to policy. 

Certainly in the small bank, one man 
should be primarily responsible for the 
general policy and the investment 
policy. This holds good, of course, 
only if that man is capable. 

In the past we have been accustomed 
to speak of the directors as those who 


cBy C. F. Hamsher 


President, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
California 


direct the policy of the bank, and it has 
been assumed that they select the 
working force, including the active 
directing head. As a matter of fact, 
too often the directing head reverses 
the practice and selects the directors. 
Occasionally an unscrupulous directing 
head will select directors who will allow 
him free rein in running the institution. 

This, of course, has been all wrong in 
practice, and now much emphasis is 
being put upon directors who direct, by 
the supervising heads of state banking 
departments and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. In some cases they are 
asking for a statute to give them the 
right to demand the resignation of 
incompetent or unscrupulous managers. 
Directors must more keenly realize 
their duties and really direct, and not 


allow friendship with the directing 
head to permit him to continue un- 
sound banking practices. An incapable 
or unscrupulous individual should have 
no place in any banking organization. 

It is impossible in large city institu- 
tions, for one individual to pass upon 
all loans, and this difficulty is overcome 
by having certain officers delegated to 
pass upon loans in given industries or 
specified territories. 

However, in the small bank, if 
several are making loans independent 
of each other, conflict will arise and 
confusion will result. Each loan officer 
is prone to favor his own circle of 
friends. 

It is far better that one qualified 
person be given the authority to make 
the loans, with such limitations as may 
seem wise—a loan committee of the 
directors or a conference of the officers 
to pass upon loans over a stipulated 
amount. 

The active officers must work in 
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harmony to insure success. There is 
no reason why they should not com- 
pare notes and discuss loans before they 
are made, if there is any question in 
the mind of the lending officer. This 
policy should be followed when the 
notes come up for renewal. 

A banking policy should be definite 
—not a decision one way today and 
the reverse tomorrow. 

The large oil companies, chain stores, 
chain, branch and group bank organi- 
zations have found it desirable to have 
a manual of Instructions and Procedure 
for the sake of uniformity in their 
various branches. 

One country bank, as it grew, found 
it desirable to compile such a book of 
“Practice and Policy.” It was not 
intended to be so rigid that it could not 
be altered as circumstances determined, 
but when there was a change of policy 
on any given matter, a new rule was 
written into the book to supersede that 
which had formerly been incorporated. 
The rules were the result of time and 
consideration by those concerned in 
the office management. 


just as far as possible under the vari- 
ous headings of President, Cashier, 
Tellers, Bookkeepers, and Stenog- 
raphers, there was compiled from time 
to time the segregated duties of each, 
so that there should never be an 
occasion when an employee would fail 
to perform the duties which were 
necessary for his department. 

This compilation was found par- 
ticularly of value when there was a 
change of employees, for employees 
do resign and new ones must be 
broken in. 

Some of the rules incorporated in the 
manual may be of interest to other 
country bankers who have felt the need 
of a similar manual, and the rules which 
follow are subject to adoption or 
adaptation, as they may fit the in- 
dividual bank. 


New Accounts 


“‘New accounts can 
be more conveniently 
opened by the president 
in the front office, or by 
the cashier at the note 
window. Confidential in- 
formation which might 
be obtained is less 
likely to be overheard 
than at the other 
windows. 

“In opening new ac- 
counts use extreme care 
in getting full informa- 
tion on signature card; 
see that all blanks are 
filled; indicate whether 
Miss or Mrs., and if a 
man, fill in ‘occupation’ 
line, and fill in after ‘in- 
troduced by.’ 


‘Learn by casual inquiry from where 
the depositor comes and with what 
bank he has formerly done business, if 
a newcomer. 

“Also get street number, post office 
box, or rural box, accurately. 

“It is easy to loan money, but it re- 
quires tact and sometimes courage to 
say ‘No!’ 

‘It should be our policy to refuse any 
loans, which in our opinion, first, may 
not be a profitable use of the funds by 
the borrower; second, may become a 
capital loan on our part. 

“It is our privilege and not the 
lender’s to dictate the security and if 
we have any question about the value 
of the security or the financial ability 
of either the borrower or the endorser 
being able to meet the obligation in full 
at maturity, we should refuse the loan. 
It is poor policy to make personal 
loans if the original borrower is not 


expected to be able to meet his own, 


obligation. 

‘We should avoid making any loans 
the payment of which depends solely 
upon the liquidation of slow collateral, 
as for example, collateral of notes se- 
cured by real estate which do not 
mature for some time in the future, or 
repayable in small payments over a 
long period. 

‘In renewing or extending real estate 
loans we should insist that payments 
be made, to reduce the principal, at 
regular intervals. 

“In renewing notes we should make 
it our practice to get a new financial 
statement, if the one in file is over or 
nearly six months old. 

“‘A minimum charge of $1.00 on any 
loan is not unreasonable. If it is not 
worth that to a borrower, it is not 
worth anything, and it is worth that 
to run it through our books. 

“Better results can probably be 
attained if the making of loans be 
centralized and applications be referred 


Facing the office of the President 
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to the president, unless he is away 
from the bank. 

“In this way he can better go into 
investigation of credit of borrowers 
than if it be done at windows where 
other customers may hear, or haste 
may force one to be too brief. 


Overdrafts 


“It is a pretty safe rule to see that 
all checks charged against an account 
are proper charges before mailing a 
notice of overdraft. 

“Chronic overdrawers may appear 
to be surprised when notified, but de- 
positors notified unjustly ‘get sore’ and 
are suspicious of our accuracy. 

“We want to discourage overdrafts 
as much as possible and especially the 
chronics, but before refusing a check of 
an individual who overdraws, consider 
his connections and effect on building 
up our business —as ‘Little Jeff’ says, 
‘For the Love of Mike, use discretion.” 


Working Hours 


“We ought to be here early enough 
in the morning to get through in the 
evening about 4:30. Our men should 
spend from one-half to one hour daily 
on the street, in stores, etc., making 
friends, which makes for better busi- 
ness. When ledgers are out of balance, 
bookkeepers are expected to stay later 
until errors are found. 


Name and Building 


“Our building is our big asset. It 
has a personality —we must back it up 
on the inside with a smile, affability, 
promptness and accuracy. 

“Our name, First National Bank, is 
considered the peer of all. 

“Any time taken to show our build- 
ing is time well spent —don’t overlook 
Caution! 

‘“‘Never put a ledger on the counter 
by a teller’s window and exhibit it to 
customers. If we should 
have any notations such 
as ‘error’ or ‘don’t copy’ 
—it may excite com- 
ment and question. 

“The same caution 
should prevent our put- 
ting an alphabetical 
bunch of notes on the 
counter before a cus- 
tomer while hunting out 
or attending to a bor- 
rower’s loan. 


To Avoid Confusion 


“It will avoid con- 
fusion and error if each 
one of us will stick to 
his own window. If one 
has to step away from 
his window to write 
a draft, enter interest, 
etc., and another steps 
up to fill the gap, then 

(Continued on page 30) 
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particularly im- 
portant to get this 
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Club? —that is the 
bothersome ques- 
tion many bankers 
are pondering to- 
day. 
They are intrigued 
by the thought of 
acquiring new ac- 
counts in volume — 
on the other hand, 
they are inclined to 
shy at taking the 
plunge for fear of 
the unknown. 

I dare say that 
every banker who 2 
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customers of the 110 
branches where the 
club had not pre- 
viously been 
operated. 

To sell our own 
organization on the 
advantages of the 
Christmas Club, a 
dinner was organ- 
ized for all branch 
managers at which 
time the possibili- 
ties of the Christ- 
mas Club were im- 


is not operating a nee 


Christmas Club has 
asked many times 
“Does a Christmas Club pay?” And 
I will guess that the answers have 
been “It does,” “It doesn’t,” and “I 
don’t know.” Therefore, the banker 
who has not yet included the Christ- 
mas Club among the services of his 
institution is naturally a bit perplexed. 
It is quite an important move and 
he wants to know who is going to 
pay the bills. 

The Christmas Club—its actual 
profit or loss —its by-products and their 
possible value have furnished material 
for much argument pro and con. 
Details such as the cost of operation, 
size of the average club account, the 
question of interest and the complete 
withdrawal annually of club deposits 
all might seem arguments against 
rather than in favor of the inaugura- 
tion of a club. 

However, the actual history of a 
specific club, including facts and fig- 
ures, may tend to clarify the problem 
in the minds of uncertain executives. 
Also, I believe it will visualize clearly 
the extent to which advertising and 
sales effort can produce definite results 
in the financial field. 

Results from financial advertising 
are admittedly difficult to trace. Hav- 
ing little opportunity for other than 
institutional or goodwill appeal, it 
must be more or less taken on faith. 
The effect is accumulative rather than 
immediate. 


pressed the 
organization and 


It is interesting, therefore, when 
definite results are not only apparent 
but present in volume. Our 1931 
Christmas Savings Club increased, not 
at its usual annual rate of about 2,000 
accounts but from 18,000 customers to 
what we believe to be the second 
largest club in any city in the United 
States with a membership of 54,103 
accounts. First, here’s the story of the 
club; then we'll talk about its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

During 1930 the Bank of Michigan 
and the Peninsular State Bank merged 
with this institution, the Peoples Wayne 
County Bank. The Bank of Michigan 
at that time had 18,000 Christmas Club 
accounts on its books and was the only 
one of these three institutions operat- 
ing a club. Before the merger the 
Bank of Michigan had twenty-seven 
branches. After the merger of the 
three banks we had 137 branches. 


F course, there was much discussion 

as to the advisability of keeping the 
Christmas Club. However, it was 
eventually decided to keep this service 
and extend it throughout the entire 
branch organization. Having decided 
to maintain the club, the first two im- 
portant steps were to “‘sell’’ the per- 
sonnel of the other 110 branches on the 
Christmas Club idea and also to let the 
public know these accounts were avail- 
able at all 137 branches. It was 


our plans for its 
promotion outlined. 

The branch manager’s job was then 
to instill in his own organization a like 
enthusiasm for this type of account 
and a definite sales effort on the part 
of the tellers and other employees. 

Practically every possible advertis- 
ing and promotional vehicle was used 
to announce the club and to secure 
members. Because the majority of our 
branches had never had a club before 
this year, we released a preliminary 
announcement advertisement, of eighty 
inches, in all local newspapers about 
one week in advance of the club open- 
ing. 

Literature was inserted in the 
monthly statement envelope contain- 
ing the cancelled vouchers of every 
commercial customer. This literature 
went into circulation December 1, the 
opening date of the club. 

In place of the usual thirty or forty- 
inch newspaper advertisement, full- 
page space was used in three local 
papers to announce the opening of the 
club; one a day prior to the opening, 
one on opening day and the third on 
the following day. 

An eighty-inch advertisement was 
released to the three newspapers dur- 
ing the latter part of December and an 
additional full-page was released dur- 
ing the month of January. 

One hundred 24-sheet poster boards 
(50 per cent illuminated) were posted 
during December with Christmas Club 
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copy bearing an illustration of Saint 
Nicholas. The same poster boards for 
the month of January carried a new 
Christmas Club poster emphasizing 
that the club closed February 1. 

Eight hundred street car cards 
carried Christmas Savings Club adver- 
tising for the months of December and 
January. 

Literature in the lobbies was dis- 
played in a special container which we 
designed for that purpose. This con- 
sisted of a cardboard reproduction of 
a holly-wreath in colors with easel back 
and a pocket attached to the front 
which contained folders describing the 
club. It bore the legend 
“Christmas Savings Club” 
and “Take One” was im- 
printed on the face of the 
literature pocket. These 
displays served a double 
purpose as they presented 
the club literature in an in- 
teresting manner and at the 
same time added a touch of 
holiday atmosphere and dec- 
oration to the lobbies. They 
were made by the oil paint- 
silk screen-stencil process 
and were inexpensive. 

A 2’x 10’ cloth banner, mounted on 
a wood frame and made by the same 
oil paint process, was placed over the 
entrance of each branch office. Similar 
banners in other years, which were 
hand-lettered, cost $10 each whereas 
in the larger quantity for 137 branches 
the cost was reduced two-thirds. 

We used the same oil paint process 
for display cards 22’’x 28’ which are 
placed in frames in branch windows 
and in lobby display frames in all 
offices. These cards for the month of 
December and January carried the 
Christmas Club message. 

Blotters advertising the club were 
used on all check-desks in every office 
during the Christmas Club season. 
These acted as a reminder to cus- 
tomers to open their account while in 
the bank. 

Payroll envelopes, used extensively 
by this institution and advertising the 
Christmas Club, were distributed 
throughout many factories and offices 
during the month of December and the 
first two weeks of January. 

Publicity in local newspapers did 
much to remind Detroiters that a 
Christmas Club account would be a 
mighty good thing to have. The 
papers did a splendid job in this con- 
nection, some of them featuring in 
seven-column heads, front page, the 
fact that $6,500,000 was being dis- 
tributed in Detroit, December 1, by 
local banks to club members. 

There was one additional feature 
which bore fruit in attaining a sub- 
stantial increase in our club member- 
ship. We succeeded in selling several 
manufacturers upon the advantages of 


the Christmas Club, both to them- 
selves and their employees. By this 
method we gained the employer’s co- 
operation and permission to offer the 
Christmas Club to employees on the 
basis that the factory would deduct 
the necessary deposits from wages or 
salary and make these deposits for the 
employee in our nearest branch. 
Literature describing the club and 
Authorization Cards covering the de- 
ductions were distributed to all em- 
ployees in such plants. Posters were 
put up near all time clocks and a letter 
explaining the plan was sent to each 
worker. In spite of unfavorable condi- 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $45,000. 000 


tions and the fact that the average 
plant was not working on full schedule, 
the results were quite satisfactory. In 
fact, this plan in one plant resulted in 
1,800 accounts. 

As this is written (February, 1931) 
the Christmas Club for 1931 has just 
closed. We have a total of 54,103 of 
these accounts on our books. There 
is $564,959.90 paid in on these accounts 
to date and but eight weeks have 
elapsed since the club opened. With 
forty-two weeks to go to complete the 
saving schedule, the Christmas Club 
should show approximately $3,000,000 
in deposits. 


ig would seem that with a service for 
which there is a real demand, such as 
this, practical advertising and selling 
methods can be adopted with success 
for the development of new business. 
The Christmas Club is one banking 
service that can be merchandised 
almost as definitely as a commodity. 
What caused this unusual increase, 
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especially in spite of the extremely un- 
favorable conditions such as unem- 
ployment, etc.? 

In the first place, I do not believe 
that any such gain would have been 
possible unless the Christmas Club had 
a very real place in the scheme of 
things. We must admit that there is a 
definite demand for this relatively 
new type of banking service. Grant- 
ing this, I believe the two elements — 
advertising and convenient location — 
were primarily responsible for over- 
coming existing handicaps and ac- 
complishing a really unusual increase 
in membership in spite of unfavorable 
conditions. 

In past years only small space has 
been used in newspapers, scarcely 
more than an announcement of the 
club’s opening. The increase this year 
to full pages plus a substantial cam- 
paign through the mediums of outdoor 
advertising and literature must be 
given credit for the bulk of the increase 
obtained. Personal solicitation result- 
ing in the co-operation of employers 
augmented the total number of ac- 
counts by approximately 2,500. 

While some aspects of the Christmas 
Club would appear as dis- 
advantages from the bank’s 
standpoint, there are so 
many real advantages to 
be derived that the benefits 
far outweigh any disadvan- 
tages. In fact, most of the 
so-called objectionable 
features are so in theory 
only—in actual practice 
they evaporate. 

Let’s look at both sides 
of the question and com- 
pare the two. 


Advantages 


1. The Christmas Club 
undoubtedly is the greatest teacher of 
thrift in the world. Those who under- 
take and carry out the program of 
visiting their bank and _ making 
a savings deposit each week for a 
year are bound to become savings- 
minded. 

2. The Christmas Club attracts new 
customers to the bank. These cus- 
tomers bring their other banking busi- 
ness as a rule. 

3. Our records show that approxi- 
mately one-third of Christmas Club 
money is redeposited in a_ savings 
account. 

4. The bank helps its customers by 
furnishing a definite, systematic sav- 
ings plan through which they can meet 
major annual expenses such as taxes, 
insurance premiums, etc. 

5. The Christmas Club is a boon to 
local merchants as it puts cash into 
the hands of thousands of Christmas 
shoppers. 

6. The Christmas Club in your bank 
will hold customers who otherwise 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


They Serve As Pages Preparatory to 
Promotion to the Clerical Positions 


cy Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr. 


NSTEAD of the customary page 
] boys, with hair uncut and unkempt, 

shirt none too clean, and suit that 
has never known a pressing iron since 
it left the factory, neatly uniformed 
page girls are to be seen at the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago. 
The substitution has resulted in far 
better page service than was ever 
attained with boys. But the improve- 
ment in page service is only incidental 
as compared with the betterment that 
this plan and its subsequent develop- 
ments have brought to the clerical side 
of the bank. 

It had its beginning several years 

ago. Page boys presented the usual 
’ problems of appearance, disorderly be- 
havior, complete lack of responsibility. 
Some few boys were neat, swift, re- 
sponsible. But they were as the needle 
in the haystack, as any bank officer 
knows who has had charge of this 
pesky problem. 

“Why not have page girls?” one of 
the department managers, since be- 
come an officer, asked himself. Then 
he went around asking other people. 
And they told him. Their answers 
might well have been rehearsed in 
advance, for the objection was always 
the same: “The way we recruit our 
men for clerical jobs is by hiring page 
boys and training them in the bank. 
They grow up and grow into the jobs 
as clerks.” 

Unfortunately for this side of the 
argument, the man who had started 
the idea had the personnel work among 
his responsibilities. He knew the rela- 
tive statistics of male and female 
clerical employees in the bank. Like 
most banks where the work has been 
mechanized along modern lines, the 
Harris Trust did not have enough male 
clerks to fill a couple of cages. Instead, 
there was a continual call on the per- 
sonnel department to supply experi- 
enced female clerks, of whom the supply 
was inadequate. Therefore, reasoned 
the advocate of page girls, was it not 
more important to train clerical women 
from an early start by hiring girls who 
could rather surely be promoted into 
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better jobs? Very few of the page 
boys ever reached a promotion, for 
those who were not fired for cause 
usually quit when somebody offered 
them a dollar a month more to work 
elsewhere. 

So, with only a general idea of how 
they were to be trained into clerical 
workers, the first group of page girls 
was hired. They immediately made a 
big improvement in the inside mes- 
senger service. For at fifteen or sixteen 
a girl is much more mature in her 
thought and action than the average 
boy of this age. There were no more 
roughhouses, no more surreptitious 
crap games in the locker room; girls 
sent on an errand to a distant depart- 
ment arrived promptly and came right 
back. It was even found possible to 
tell such a girl to ascertain the market 
on a given bond, and have her return 
from the collateral teller while the 
officer was still carrying on the same 
telephone conversation that had origi- 
nated the inquiry! 


‘THE specification for page girls was 

soon standardized. Such a girl should 
be fifteen years old when she is hired, 
and she must have two years of high 
school. This automatically sifts out 
the stupid girls, for a youngster who 
has completed two years of high school 
at fifteen is brighter than average. As 
between a girl who has taken only 
academic studies in school and the 
girl who has studied such subjects as 
typewriting and stenography, the girl 
with the commercial training gets the 
job. 

It was soon found advisable to uni- 
form the page girls. They have blue 
cotton uniforms; a woolen uniform 
jacket is supplied for winter. The uni- 
form is simply a neat dress in excellent 
taste, with the bank’s initials mono- 
grammed on it. The girls like these 
dresses, so much so that there are 
frequent requests for permission to 
wear them outside the bank on their 
continuation school days. And the 
saving to the girls in not having to 
wear their own clothing during the 
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working day is well worth while in the 
poor family from which the average 
page comes. 

Presently the training program be- 
gan to take shape. There are about 
forty pages, scattered throughout the 
bank. One page —or more if necessary 
—is assigned to a department. For 
example, the stenographic department 
has two pages whose principal duty is 
to run errands between here and the 
dictators. A page to earn assignment 
to this department must have had a 
good record in her typing at high 
school and she must wish to become a 
typist or stenographer. These two 
girls have desks and typewriters close 
to the door of the room. When they 
are not running errands, they handle 
regular typing jobs. 

Illinois school laws require that 
employees of this age be sent to con- 
tinuation school one day a_ week. 
Some leeway is allowed a continuation 
pupil in choice of studies. The Harris 
personnel department attempts. to 
guide the pages in their choice so that 
their school work will be of maximum 
assistance in developing them as cleri- 
cal workers. 

And the personnel department con- 
tains one young woman who has 
direct charge of the pages—she is 
commonly referred to in the bank as 
“The Front Page.” She devotes a 
good deal of ingenuity to developing a 
group morale among her charges. 
Beach parties at a public beach in 
summer, theater parties in inexpensive 
seats, movie parties—all sorts of 
diversions that are within financial 
reach and that appeal to these young- 
sters. 

She further undertakes to educate 
them along lines that will help them 
as individuals, as pages, and subse- 
quently as clerks. There is a good deal 
of personal consultation as the need 
arises. And every Saturday the girls 
report at 8 a. m. for a class in ““Manners 
and Morals,” which takes up such 
diverse subjects as courtesy in meeting 
bank customers, personal hygiene, 
little items of office routine which re- 
quire some discretion and good taste. 
“The Front Page’’ also assigns girls to 
their duties, for there are always some 
pages who are filling in for absences 
due to illness, continuation school, and 
other casues. 


Mest of the pages have definite 

leanings in the direction of clerical 
jobs to which they wish to graduate. 
If a girl does not know this when she 
comes to work, she soon develops a 
definite preference in the course of 
running around the bank. For some 
reason that is sufficient for her, she 
may yearn to become a check sorter. 
Very well—at the first opportunity 
she is assigned to the statement de- 
partment and the department head is 


urged to let her learn to sort checks. 
Possibly she may find some other job 
here that she likes better than sorting. 
If so, the manager doubtless will let 
her learn this also. , 

The starting wage for pages is $40. 
Every six months, as long as she is a 
page, she gets a $5 raise. Since she 
can become a junior clerk on_ her 
seventeenth birthday—which marks 
the end of her weekly absences for 
continuation schooling —she ends her 
page career on either $55 or $60 a 
month. The starting wage was, until 
the depression, a bit under the market 
rate for fifteen-year-old girls. But the 
raise soon puts a Harris page above 
most of her friends. And she knows 
that if she behaves herself and learns 
satisfactorily she will be a clerk at 
seventeen, far ahead of most girls who 
work elsewhere. 

Ordinarily a page develops a taste 
for a clerical job in the department to 
which she is assigned as a page. And 
since the heads of these operating 
departments are always glad of the 
chance to develop good reserve clerks, 
the page is sure of enthusiastic in- 
struction. Because she is young and 
energetic and has a good deal of spare 
time when she is merely awaiting call, 
the page usually learns every job in 
the department. Then the depart- 
ment head is solicitous that the person- 
nel department leave her here until a 
clerical job opens up. A clerk who 
knows every job in a department well 
enough to fill it in emergencies, is more 
precious than rubies. 


BY the time the page has been on 

the job for a year and a half or two 
years, and her seventeenth birthday 
approaches, she is an_ experienced 
employee of the bank. She knows 
where every department is, she knows 
all the department heads and most of 
the employees. She is familiar with 
every operation and term used in the 
shop —quite as familiar as is the aver- 
age experienced stenographer who has 
been working in the stenographic de- 
partment for the same length of time. 
The page is likely to know a lot of 
details that the stenographer would 
never learn because the page job puts 
her into every corner of the place at 
one time or another. 

It never takes more than a month 
or two to place a girl in a clerical job 
after she reaches seventeen. For a 
graduate page is the most desirable 
type of clerical material that the bank 
offers. Experience has shown that 
these girls, brought in at fifteen and 
thus taught their clerical jobs at the 
age when manual learning is easiest, 
become far more desirable clerks than 
girls recruited from other sources. 

Incidentally, the page jobs are in so 
much demand—and were even when 
jobs were plentiful throughout busi- 
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ness —that there has been a waiting list 
for several years. The page staff is some- 
what like a club. The girl ordinarily 
comes to the bank with the endorse- 
ment of one or two employees who 
have known her for a long time and 
who testify that she should make a 
good page. She must qualify as to age 
and schooling. There is even a con- 
siderable unwillingness to hire an 
otherwise acceptable girl unless she is 
of a size to fit the average page uni- 
form, though this requirement is 
waived if she is more than ordinarily 
desirable. 


“THERE are 244 clerical jobs for 

women in the bank. Of these, 66 are 
filled by girls who came through the 
page staff. They are divided as follows: 
8 senior clerks; 3 calculating machine 
operators; 2 transit operators; 6 ad- 
dressograph operators; 5 bookkeeping 
machine operators; 1 long-hand book- 
keeper; 5 file clerks; 19 typists; 4 stenog- 
raphers; 7 junior clerks; 4 adding 
machine operators; 1 dictating ma- 
chine operator; 1 information clerk. 
Now when a department head needs a 
clerk and has no page in his depart- 
ment, he usually specifies that he must 
have a girl who has been a page —and 
then is bitterly disappointed when he 
finds that all the eligible pages are 
already spoken for. For pages make 
the very best clerks in the bank, and 
there has been a good deal of grum- 
bling from operating departments be- 
cause the page force is too small to fill 
all clerical vacancies. 

An advantage, of course, is that the 
girl who becomes a clerk after being a 
page steps into the work as an experi- 
enced person on approximately her 
seventeenth birthday. She has never 
had any other job, and she regards the 
Harris Trust as the normal place for 
any sane person to prefer as an em- 
ployer. Assuming that she marries 
and quits at about the usual age, the 
number of years that she has worked 
for the bank are considerably in excess 
of those worked by a junior clerk who 
is hired from the outside at, say, nine- 
teen or twenty-one. The Harris 
operating departments are shot through 
with veterans of twenty-one, girls who 
have worked for the bank six years 
and have been good clerks for four 
years. Far more competent than 
most clerks, they are also utterly un- 
divided in their loyalty. 

One drawback, entirely unlooked 
for and only recently recognized, has 
come from the system and from the 
method of training beginning stenog- 
raphers which, growing out of it, will 
presently be explained. Recent analy- 
sis of female employees by the person- 
nel department has disclosed that an 
overwhelming proportion of all female 
clerks in the bank have come in by 
one or the other of these routes. The 
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1 and 2—The new building and a close- 
up of the entrance of the Boulevard 
Trust Company, Brookline, Mass. 


3—An interesting modernistic perspec- 

tive of the famous tower of the Bankers 

Trust Company, New York, photo- 

graphed from the top of its neighbor, 

the Irving Trust Building at One Wall 
Street. (© International) 


4—tThe silver trophy offered by the 
Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
to the winner of the annual contest, 
“My One Best Bet,"* of the Financial 
Advertisers Association in convention 
in Boston, September 14-17 
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1—Foremost in the international finan- 
cial news—the Reichsbank, Berlin. It 
corresponds to the Bank of England in 


its importance as a government official 


banking institution.(@Ewing Galloway) 


2—Dr. Hans Luther, head of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, and M. Moret, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of France, as they left 
the offices of the French Minister of 
Finance, M.Flandin. (© International) 


3 and 4—The main banking room and 

officers’ desks of the New York Trust 

Company branch at Madison Avenue 
and 40th Street 


5—Edwin Baxter, vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company—named chairman 
of the 1931 Cleveland Community Fund 
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’ he Challen ge of This Decade 

[PART I] 

é BANK president was asked, 5) rented, with a waiting list; (7) if a 

N A “What would be the effect on y Harvey B lodgett considerably larger number of cus- 

; your net earnings if you should todianships, executorships and trustee- 

: ; increase the average gross profit per up facts before invoking measures for ships were obtained, especially from 

‘ depositor $5 per year?” After reflec- dealing with the profit proposition in the bank’s present patrons, all of whom 

tion he replied, “‘Inasmuch as we have’ the mass. He seeks practical methods will eventually die. 

4 50,000 customers in all departments, for increasing the average profit per A fact-finding analysis for the pur- 

~ an average annual profit increase of depositor. pose of discovering latent opportu- 

3 $5 per customer would, obviously, add nities for profit will make some sur- 

Ay $250,000 gross profits; and I presume OOKING at it broadly, preliminary _ prising revelations in almost any bank. 

ie if such a thing were possible, our over- inquiry such as the following might On page XIII Bank Commissioners 

. head would not increase proportion- encourage a more thorough analysis of Report, State of Massachusetts, year 

a ately and such hypothetical gain opportunities: What would be the ending October 31, 1928, is shown 

pu ‘would be largely net.” effect on profits, (1) if a substantial that the mutual banks had operating 

“ Surely, a worthy goal for any bank. per cent of customers who now use_ expenses of $9,426,855. There were 
Definite objectives are as wholesome only one department were induced to 4,969,942 deposits and 3,189,391 with- } 


for a bank as for its depositors. Intro- use several; (2) if a large proportion of drawals at a cost of more than $1.10 

e ducing a mass of new accounts is the unprofitable checking accounts were per transaction. These banks incurred 

i longest way home to the goal. In _ brought above the line dividing profit’ an expense of opening 315,582 new 

® banking, the “‘mass production” theory from loss; (3) if a larger share of the accounts for a net gain of 12,811. Such 

uy falls to the ground when it contem- business of newcomers, and business economic wastes as evidenced herein 

be plates spending money to secure a_ resulting from the division of estates are typical, I believe, of the majority 

x mass of accounts, only a small pro- were acquired; (4) if a new stratum of of incorporated banks. The obvious 

“ portion of which will ever reach the latent credit power were discovered remedies are to minimize closeouts 

% profit stage. Many banks place their and developed; (5) if a large number and imbue depositors with aims which 

y dependence for additional profit on of savings depositors should come upon _ will establish a better relation between 

3 increased volume which may be an a definite commitment basis, looking deposits and withdrawals. 

5 actual drain upon profits. The times to a long and purposeful association; An analysis will reveal facts such 

e call for concentration on profits that if the mortality rate of savings ac- as these: .The number of accounts / 
& are latent in the accounts already counts were heavily reduced, and if opened in a year against the number 
be secured. the cost of increasing total savings closed; number opened for every one 


The intensely practical banker does deposits were substantially decreased; gained; average checking balance; 
not set profit quotas blindly. He digs (6) if every safe deposit box were average savings balance; number of 
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dormant accounts; percentage of ac- 
counts which have grown satisfactorily 
since opened; number and identity of 
well-to-do patrons who have no trust 
relationships; also who have safe 
deposit boxes eleswhere, if at all; 
amount spent for advertising on media 
which produced unsatisfactory re- 
turns; whether the newspaper sched- 
ules might not be arranged to pro- 
duce better coverage without increas- 
ing outlay; whether the advertising 
program is well balanced among various 
media; whether the copy used is of a 
character that will find response in the 
present day mood; whether oppor- 
tunities for increasing profits are being 
overlooked; whether the entire pro- 
cedure stands up under present re- 
quirements. In a word, whether the 
appropriation is employed intensively, 
under capably developed plans, with 
concentration on well defined ob- 
jectives. 

The average bank spends too much 
for advertising, because too much of 
the appropriation is wasted on sporadic 
experiments, on too much newspaper 
space used infrequently, instead of 
less space consistently; lack of definite 
objectives toward which the entire 
program should be directed; spreading 
the expenditures over too many media; 
employing one plan after another, 
permitting none to come to successful 
fruition; copy which fails to interpret 
the bank and its services to the masses. 
A bank’s progress is dependent largely 
on how well its services meet the 
aspirations of human beings. Too 
much copy commits the sin of ignoring 
these aspirations and putting the 
bank’s interests foremost. 

An advertising program cannot be 
intelligently built, and funds allotted 
to various media, without first having 
a fact-finding analysis with a survey 
of latent opportunities for profit near- 
est at hand. Many bankers lean to 
the idea that the chief aim of adver- 
tising is to secure new accounts which 
offer very remote opportunities. To 
spend large sums for securing a mass 
of new accounts means, inevitably, 
that no profits will be realized on the 
expenditure for several years; the 
majority of such accounts lapse, or at 
least fail to make substantial growth, 
unless assiduously developed. 


EFORE an advertising budget can be 

made, a program must be developed 
on which to expend it. Before a pro- 
gram can be intelligently conceived, 
there must be a clear pattern of exactly 
what is to be accomplished. It should 
be more than a vague mental picture 
in the mind of one individual. It should 
stand the test of reduction to a written 
formula —an operating chart. To dis- 
pense with such procedure is to invite 
needless waste. It lets down the bars 
for careless, impulsive buying of un- 


_related schemes; the result is patch- 


work rather than a well designed 
pattern. 

Look back over the years and see if 
you can recall a single practical plan 
which was inaugurated and completed 
within a year; or which did not actually 
require a much longer time to demon- 
strate its effectiveness. You cannot 
rule off an advertising account and 
strike an annual balance. 

A year’s advertising expenditure 
should create business that will con- 
tinue indefinitely to pay dividends on 
the investment. 

The first medium to be considered 
is the newspaper. What is the cus- 
tomary annual expenditure? If, say, 
three-column-eight is used once a 
week, competing with equally large 
local and foreign commercial displays, 
and which will be seen only by readers 
of that particular issue, would it not 
be better to use four-inches-single 
every day, up next to reading matter? 
Everything that the majority will read 
can be said in that space. 


[ARGE space is a temptation to use 

lengthycopy. Barron G. Collier said, 
“The less you say, the more they 
remember.” It is said that it would 
take the average reader fourteen hours 
to read every word in a metropolitan 
newspaper. He gives no more than 
twenty minutes to it. It required a 
307 page book entitled ““One Day,” 
printed in ordinary type, to re-publish 
all the matter which appeared in a 
single issue of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
What chance has a lengthy advertise- 
ment to be read by the person who 
gives but fifteen or twenty minutes to 
his whole newspaper and whose eye is 
focused mainly on the news columns? 

A four or five-inch single-column 
advertisement next to reading matter, 
which can be read in ten seconds, 
appearing six days in the week will 
cost little more than the same amount 
of lineage in one advertisement and it 
will convey six times as many messages. 
Because of its brevity it will be read 
and remembered by more people. 

In the years ahead more bank news- 
paper advertising will be found among 
the tabloid ads adjoining the news 
columns. Numerous national adver- 
tisers recognized this principle long 
ago. 

Direct-mail advertising is due for an 
overhauling. Of all financial adver- 
tisers, trust companies are leading the 
way in effective direct advertising. 
This method has an advantage over 
other forms of advertising because of 
its selectivity possibilities. 

Newspaper and direct advertising 
should supplement each other. The 
newspaper space can awaken interest; 
direct-mail literature can develop it 
with explanations too detailed to be 
practicable in the newspaper with its 
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hurried readers whose interest covers 


-a wide range. 


Banks have customarily used direct- 
mail material prepared separately in 
various series to develop the status of 
commercial accounts, savings accounts 
and for securing trust business. Be- 
cause of the cost of numerous series, 
some departments have suffered. This 
method will give way as banks realize 
the economies and opportunities in- 
herent in a capably edited house organ, 
or individualized newspaper. 


BEFORE me lies a tabloid ‘‘news- 

paper,” individually prepared. The 
first page contains a picture in colors, 
and an article of 300 words suggesting 
a life-plan of accumulation. The second 
page is devoted entirely to the trust 
department. Its two columns of 
matter contain more suggestions con- 
cerning various personal trust services 
than would an ordinary mailing piece 
confined to one subject and going out 
alone. 

There is an attractive cut of a book- 
let on estate conservation, which is 
offered to interested readers. The third 
page is devoted to the savings depart- 
ment, one article filling a column, 
about 200 words, and the other column 
is a series of brief and pointed para- 
graphs. There are two attractive cuts, 
also, on this page. The fourth page 
has a 200 word article bearing on the 
subject of credit, a short sales talk for 
the safe deposit department, and other 
paragraphs relating to the services of 
the bank. There are no jokes, no 
competition with the daily papers in 
the matter of local news, no stories — 
nothing but the bank’s business. There 
is no reason why a bank should attempt 
the field of general periodical literature. 

In all there are fifteen captions in 
this miniature newspaper. It is small 
enough to enclose with the monthly 
statements. Thus, for every thou- 
sand circulation, 15,000 ‘‘more busi- 
ness” seeds are sown in this “tabloid” 
—180,000 a year. It is a model of 
condensed bank “‘journalism.” 

Such prejudice as may exist against 
house organs may be due to the fact 
that some purely syndicated ones, 
poorly edited, generally confined to the 
savings theme, have produced dubious 
results. I am discussing here a medium 
which promotes the services of every 
department, an ideal method of con- 
tacting all patrons and_ prospects. 
Such a medium may well enable the 
bank to dispense with numerous other 
media, and reduce expenditures ac- 
cordingly. 

We come now to a medium of which 
W. R. Morehouse, vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, said in the American 
Bankers Association Journal: “Any 
big bank which sidesteps the use of the 
radio is making a big mistake. The 
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use of the radio at present applies to 
the big bank, but what will the small 
bank do if the big bank, employing 
the radio, begins to draw, as indeed it 
is likely to do, the customers of the small 
bank, some of whom are situated far 
away from the broadcasting station.” 

The radio is the greatest educa- 
tional influence in the world today. 
Practically every home in which suc- 
cess seekers live, whose financial de- 
velopment means more profits to banks, 
has aradio. There are over 15,000,000 
receiving sets, to which it is said that 
close to 60,000,000 people listen daily. 

‘The largest crowd that ever was 
assembled in a football or baseball 
stadium is small as compared with the 
number of potential listeners to any 
broadcasting station in a large city. 

The radio offers the only medium 
through which a speaker can join family 
circles intimately at frequent intervals 
for friendly chats about things which 
have bearing on personal and family 
material progress. In Scribner’s for 
May, 1931, H. V. Kaltenborn, a 
veteran radio speaker, said, “Few 
people realize that the radio has al- 
ready become a subtle and powerful 
factor in shaping our public opin- 
ion... The average citizen is much 
more responsive to what he hears than 
to what he sees . . . There can be no 
question about the superior persuasive 
power of speech.” 


T is difficult to understand why 
prejudice exists among bankers con- 
cerning educational radio talks. 1 
have heard bankers say, “I don’t 
listen to radio talks and I don’t be- 
lieve anybody does.” The same 
bankers might not be _ particularly 
fond of Roquefort cheese, but millions 
do like it. Proof abounds that many 
meritorious educational talks have a 
vast following. It is difficult to get 
testimony concerning outstanding suc- 
cesses which banks have had with this 
medium because so few have used it in 
a way that could produce tangible 
results. There are, however, those 
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that have done outstanding work in 
establishing a close bond with listeners 
who are eager for guidance in their 
financial affairs. It would require 
larger space than we have available to 
treat this medium exhaustively. 

It is not feasible to go at length in 
these articles into all media available 
to banks. Bill boards, street car ad- 
vertising, calendars and novelties have 
their advocates and are properly rep- 
resented in well rounded programs. 
My own belief is that no bank can 
participate in every good thing, any 
more than can an individual buy 
everything that contributes to his 
well-being. Newspaper and_ direct 
advertising can be used to cover the 
requirements intensively and are the 
two chief media employed, especially 
when the appropriation is limited. 
The radio is of course limited to large 
communities, where stations have a 
good following. 

No matter how much or how little 
is expended for advertising, the results 
are determined, in the last analysis, by 
the copy—the ideas that are put 
through to the prospect, in whatever 
medium. It is futile to modernize 
methods without modernizing copy. 
In this age people simply will not heed 
the old “‘save for a rainy day” or “save 
for old age”” harangue. Modern bank 
copy must sweeten up the thrift 
appeal; it must help people to envision 
themselves in a state of affluence and 
show them how to get there. People 
who can twist a dial and fill their homes 
with any kind of music, entertainment 
or instruction they want, who can 
step on the gas and go fifty miles an 
hour, who want numberless_ things 
they had never dreamed of ten years 
ago—fancy them being impressed by 
such a platitude as “Save systemati- 
cally and you'll be surprised how fast 
your account will grow.” I saw that 
classic quite recently, uttered by a 
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large banking institution. The sur- 
prise is usually in the other direction. 
Nowadays it takes more than a few 
cents a year interest to surprise people. 

Yet there can be many surprises 
even in the savings theme. For in- 
stance, Littleton Fitzgerald tells, in a 
recently published article, how he sur- 
prised thousands of depositors of his 
bank with a booklet showing how a 
savings account can be made to yield 
from 10 to 50 per cent profit on bal- 
ances, a logical answer to the person 
who thinks the bank rate is too low. 
A radio talk, recently given, told 
listeners how to become “worth their 
weight in gold,’ and another, how to 
become “better off a year from now.”’ 

A bank in Pittsburgh mailed a series 
of folders, each one offering construc- 
tive suggestions for some definite for- 
ward step to take. A Michigan bank 
offered a concrete plan for creating a 
substantial fortune, bulwarked with 
life insurance, in a given number of 
years. All these, and many other 
citable instances, show that the trend 
toward objective financial advertising 
has definitely set in. 

A first cause of mediocre bank ad- 
vertising copy is the smug idea that 
anybody can write it; that it demands 
nothing more than superficial training; 
that what pleases the writer will 
please everybody. In an article which 
was awarded the first prize in a contest, 
the author said no less than five times 
that all copy should be written in the 
bank. This assumes that there are 
about 25,000 copywriters in the 
nation’s banks, who can, by their 
gifted writing, break down lifelong 
habits and guide the millions in ad- 
justing themselves to a new era, the 
demands of which can never be satis- 
fied with only a savings account. All 
the really dynamic bank copywriters 
I know of, whose work reflects their 
own experience and mental resources, 
can be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. The work of writing arresting 
copy for a financial institution requires 
as meticulous training as does that of 
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the writer of biography or fiction. 
Bank and trust advertising have too 
serious a mission to be subjected to the 
limitations of amateur work. It costs 
too much to place it before the eyes and 
implant it in the minds of readers. 

“Will it make them think, then act?” 
—is a test that should be applied to 
every piece of copy before a penny is 
spent to print it. There are too few 
thinkers writing for banks. 

I said that most banks spend too 
much for advertising. That in the 
30 to ’40 decade the banks and trust 
companies of the country will expend 
nearly half a billion dollars on adver- 
tising and new business effort. And 
that half that sum might produce in- 
finitely greater results, reflected in 
profits, if the characteristically des- 
ultory methods of the interred past 
should give way to long visioned and 
skillfully planned concrete programs 
having definite objectives as the goal. 
The greatest thing banks have to sell 
to America is Prosperity; that is some- 
thing which everybody wants. The 
more people who win it, the more 
prosperous banks will be. If banks do 
not, through their advertising, point 
the way, who will? 


I offer the following code of funda- 
mental principles. Incorporated in 
the policies of the bank, they will put 
the advertising on an efficient basis. 
They will stop wasteful expenditure. 
Their observance may effect a con- 
siderable reduction in outlays, which 
may be reflected in increased profits. 

1. Plan the advertising so that it will 
produce definite, tangible results, cumu- 
latively, in a period of years. 

2. Make the advertising policies as 
sound as the lending policies. Have 
them developed and supervised by an 
individual responsible for results, who 
is as thoroughly versed in the art of 
advertising as is the loan officer in the 
science of credits. 

3. Require that every medium em- 
ployed shall be a unit in a co-ordinated 
plan. The test: “‘Does it fit into and 
promote the general plan?” 

4. Aim to increase profits per de- 
positor. Seek volume of profitable 
business rather than volume of ac- 
counts numerically. 

5. Concentrate intensively on oppor- 
tunities for growth and profits nearest at 
hand. Employ a limited number of 
proved methods rather than many 
unrelated undertakings. 


The Girls of “The Front 


pages have had two years of high 
school, the stenographers four years 
of high school. There is therefore 
developing a shortage of girls with 
higher educational training, who are 
needed for some jobs. Experience has 
shown that the girls who start young 
with the bank make entirely satis- 
factory department heads in many of 
the departments. But there are a 
good many jobs of supervisory and 
discretionary type which require girls 
with better educations and more train- 
ing along lines of study and research. 
So the personnel department has very 
recently decided that the girls who 
are hired for jobs for which there are 
not enough pages and beginning stenog- 
raphers, must for at least a while be 
almost exclusively college girls. Thus 
the educational standard of the female 
force, now somewhat lowered by years 
of the page and beginning stenog- 
rapher plans, will be raised in average. 
Otherwise there might well develop an 
actual shortage of girls who have had 
the greater advantages required to fill 
some of the better jobs in the bank. 

The page plan converted the bank 
officers and department managers to 
the idea that young girls make good 
clerical employees. This led to trying 
out the same sort of thing with stenog- 
raphers. Until this development, the 
bank had uniformly insisted on three 
years of stenographic experience before 
a girl would be hired for such a job. 


(Continued from page 23) 


So a few girls were hired who had 
graduated from high school commercial 
courses, with particularly good records 
in typing and stenography. They 
were started in the correspondence 
department, and after a few months 
here were promoted to the general 
stenographic department. The plan 
worked admirably, so it was adopted 
as bank policy. The personnel de- 
partment maintains contact with the 
commercial teachers of several Chicago 
high schools which are particularly 
good in this work, and takes over their 
best graduates. The beginner is paid 
$85 a month, and is told that her first 
month is probation. If she makes 
good, she develops rapidly and within 
three to six months becomes a full- 
fledged stenographer at $100. In an- 
other six or nine months the beginner 
who is making good is raised to $110 
or $115, and thereafter she earns her 
raises on exactly the same basis as any 
other stenographer. 
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6. Conduct competently a fact-finding 
survey and analysis, to discover how 
maximum results may be achieved 
with minimum outlay. 

7. Develop a policy. Reduce it to 
writing as an operating chart. Take 
the long look ahead. Plan to com- 
pound results through a cycle of years. 
Make it no less than a three year plan. 

8. Adopt a balanced program for 
putting the policy into effect. 

9. Let the advertising help people 
plan their economic lives. Educate 
depositors to think in terms of perma- 
nent financial progress. Encourage 
depositors to set up definite goals of 
achievement. Offer them a choice of 
practical plans. Adhere permanently 
to the promotion of these plans. Do 
not merely start success seekers. 
Counsel and encourage constantly 
along the way. 

10. Infuse every message with the 
dynamic power that makes people think 
and act. Abjure pointless, bromidic, 
carelessly composed copy. Emphasize 
the opportunities which may be com- 
manded with financial reserves. Dem- 
onstrate the profits in a well managed 
bank account. Keep your mind on 
the other fellow. 
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The beginner has her start in the 
correspondence department because 
the dictators here are experienced, and 
also they are competent to judge the 
ability and promise of a girl. Her first 
promotion is to the central steno- 
graphic bureau, where the work is 
more varied and where much of the 
dictation is off the simple routine of 
most correspondence department let- 
ters. Private secretaries for officers 
and managers are promoted from the 
central department. 

Most Harris stenographers have now 
come through this training. Officers 
who originally were very much opposed 
to taking girls with this history, are 
now found demanding them in prefer- 
ence to experienced girls from the out- 
side. The same advantages apply to 
these stenographers as to the page 
girls; they know the bank, know the 
work, and have been trained only to 
the Harris standards so that they have 
little to unlearn. Even for the secre- 
tarial jobs requiring the greatest dis- 
cretion and judgment, these young- 
sters as a class are more satisfactory 
than girls of wide experience outside. 

The Harris experience has shown 
rather conclusively that with an ade- 
quate training program, the finest 
possible grade of female bank clerks 
and stenographers can be obtained by 
hiring inexperienced girls and bringing 
them up in the way they should go. 
It pays all the way through the bank. 
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two are out of place. Call the cus- 
tomer courteously to your window. 


To Keep Posted in Our Offices 


“It will be profitable if each of us 
will each morning examine the daily 
statement of the previous day’s condi- 
tion, noting total deposits and reserve; 
also ‘blue sheet’ for overdrafts and new 
and closed accounts. 


Telephone Voice 


“In answering the telephone, let us 
be as gentle in speech as if the other 
individual were face to face, and just 
as we have a smile on the face, which is 
reflected in the voice when we talk to 
our friends, let us have the smile in 
the telephone voice. 


Delivery of Papers, Etc. 


“Should we at any time deliver to 
anyone from outside the bank, papers 
or articles of any nature belonging to 
ourselves or a customer, we must, with- 
out fail, take a receipt describing the 
paper or article carefully and file it in 
place of the instrument. 

“Bank papers or records that should 
have the attention of any or all of us, 
should not be kept in private compart- 
ments of our desks without the knowl- 
- edge of their location being reported to 
all who might be interested. 


Building Up Our Mailing List 


*“When you hear of a new name — get 
it! Get it spelled right with the right 
initials. Get it quickly. 

“We cannot overlook a single po- 
tential customer 


Vacations 


“Following the practice of other 
banks, two weeks vacation will be 
allowed employees who have been in 
the employ of the bank for more than 
one year. 

*““No vacation will be allowed, unless 
employees have been with the bank for 
more than six months. After serving 
six months, but less than one year, one 
week will be allowed. 


Stationery and Supplies 


“It is up to each one of us always to 
have plenty of all kinds of supplies — 
do not wait until you run out to stock 
up —when the stock of any article gets 
low in the supply room, report in ample 
time to re-order. 


Promptness 


“It is desirable that we all arrange 
our work so that we can face the front 
door, or be in our position for waiting 
on the public, rather than have our 
backs to customers and cause delay in 
waiting on them. 

“The public should be waited on 
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without delay—routine inside work 
must be done before or after hours if it 
interferes with our being at our places 
when a customer steps up. 


Reading 


“There is a veritable storehouse of 
financial educational matter constantly 
being published. In order to be up to 
date, thoroughly equipped bankers, we 
must study. As I read (by the presi- 
dent) I mark occasional articles for 
your perusal which impress me favor- 
ably. 

“T will appreciate having my atten- 
tion called to printed matter which you 
think will be of value to me. 


Public Affairs 


“We should, individually, take our 
part in public affairs by attending all 
public gatherings of a general nature, 
not alone to take part in these affairs, 
but in order that our bank may be 
represented. 

“Our obligation to the Merchants 
Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the part each plays in the com- 
munity, does not end with our pay- 
ment of dues, but every one of us 
should attend these and similar meet- 
ings on every occasion. Not only is it 
good practice to take part in public 
affairs—but it is good business, and 
further, we should not expect others to 
interest themselves in the welfare of 
the community if we are not willing to 
take our part. 

“Our measure of value to the bank 
does not depend alone on the routine 
work which we do inside the banking 
house, but in addition, upon our ability 
in and out of the bank to attract cus- 
tomers to the bank. 

“If a new individual comes into the 
community and we do not invite his 
business promptly, we are negligent 
and not fulfilling our full measure of 
service to the bank which pays our 
salary. 


Filing 

‘“‘Carelessness in filing ledger sheets 
and omitting to date each sheet by year 
on both sides may cause delay in 
getting information for a customer —or 
ourselves. 

“Sheets should be filed chrono- 
logically from front to back. 


Accuracy 


“It is essential always that we never 
fail in any single instance or manner to 
keep our records absolutely accurate. 
Anything less than perfect may at 
sometime in the future put us in an 
embarrassing position. 

“It has been my experience that if 
we ever have a controversy which 
threatens ultimately to get us into a 
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lawsuit, it is very largely due to some- 
one somewhere along the line at some 
time in the past failing to make the 
record so absolutely correct that there 
cannot be any question as to its 
accuracy. 

“‘When you are not absolutely sure 
as to what you should do, ask some- 
body else. 


Desks to be Kept Clean 


“We have a nice, clean, attractive 
banking room. Let us keep it so —all 
the time. After the day’s work is over 
put stationery, pens, rulers —every- 
thing loose —into drawers so as to keep 
counters and desks clear! 

““Ist—To keep those articles free 
from dust. 

“2nd—To save the janitor work in 
moving them when cleaning, and to 
assist him in doing a good job. 

“3rd—For sake of appearance to 
those who look in from without. 


Envelopes, Mail Return 


“In all letters sent out to which we 
desire a reply —enclose with our letter 
one of our self-addressed envelopes. 

“Send a supply of them to ‘by mail’ 
depositors when acknowledging their 
remittance, if you see they are not 
using our envelopes. 


Service Charges 


“By agreement with our competitor 
and in harmony with the charges 
agreed upon by the Clearing House 
Association at the County Seat, we 
have a schedule covering charges for 
many, many services which in the early 
days were furnished free to customers 
and which in the course of the year 
cost us a pretty penny. 

‘““Having the schedule where it can 
be referred to when any question arises, 
frequently obviates any uncertainty in 
our mind as to whether or not we 
should make the charge.” 

The rule book further covers sug- 
gestions relating to safe deposit de- 
partment, storage of packages for 
customers —for which we invariably 
make a charge; storage of records. 
caution about giving information over 
the telephone regarding depositors’ 
accounts; the handling of cash items, 
checks refused, etc. 

Active employees in the bank must 
work in harmony. 

Just as in a baseball club, there must 
be teamwork. The second baseman 
backs up the pitcher, the shortstop the 
second baseman, and the center field 
backs up these three. 

So must there be teamwork in the 
bank. No one individual plays a solo 
part. It should never be “I”? —always 


the editor’s ‘“‘we’’ in the service to the 
public. 
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were building your 


own advisory stati 


Suppose, instead of retaining an investment counsel for your bond ac- 
count; you decided to set up an advisory staff of your own. You’d want, 
first, a staff of bond analysts and specialists to keep you posted on the 
latest investment data. Then you’d want an experienced counsellor to 
keep constant watch over your holdings and acquaint himself thoroughly 
with your needs for diversification, yield, liquidity. You’d want this 
counsellor to apply the data of your statisticians to your specific prob- 
lems, and thus to recommend the correct course of action. You’d want 
a board of mature investment specialists to pass on your counsellor’s 
recommendations. And, as a final precaution, you’d want these recom- 


mendations subject to your approval before they were put into force. 


The above is more than a description of the ideal investment counsel 
setup. It’s a description of Moody’s Supervisory Service, through which 
hundreds of banks and trust companies are keeping their bond accounts 
in good financial health. It offers you all the facilities you could expect in 


your own organization, at a far lower cost than you could command them. 


The moderate cost of this service is based not entirely on the value of 
your holdings, but on the work involved in watching over them. How 
much it can help you, we cannot tell until we have had the opportunity 
of examining your bond account. This we shall gladly do in strict con- 
fidence, without cost or obligation. Kindly address our Mr. D. F. Shea, 


Vice-President in charge of our Advisory Department. 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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March 9, 1931) serve but to accentuate 
and emphasize the startling possibilities 
for mortgage-holding banks when the 
mortgagor goes into bankruptcy in a 
part of the country distant from the 
mortgagee. The Hobbs Tie & Timber 
Company held a mortgage on certain 
real estate in Arkansas owned by 
Henrietta E. Cunningham, who went 
into bankruptcy in Texas. The mort- 
gagee started foreclosure in the state 
courts of Arkansas. In the meantime 
B. K. Isaacs had been elected trustee 
in the bankruptcy case in Texas, where 
the bankruptcy court had entered an 
order authorizing him to sell all assets 
of the bankrupt for the benefit of 
creditors. 

The bankrupt and the trustee ap- 
peared in the state court in Arkansas 
and had the foreclosure proceedings 
removed to the Federal Court in that 
state and district. After hearing, that 
court ordered foreclosure and _ sale, 
with a proviso that any surplus re- 
sulting from the sale should be turned 
over to the trustee in bankruptcy. 
Ultimately this decree came up on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, which 
reversed the lower Federal Court. 

“The title and right to possession of 
all property owned and possessed by 
the bankrupt,” says the Supreme 
Court, “‘vest in the trustee as of the 
date of the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy, no matter whether situ- 
ated within or without the district in 
which the court sits. Upon adjudica- 
tion, title to the bankrupt’s property 
vests in the trustee with actual or con- 
structive possession, and is placed 
in the custody of the bankruptcy 
court.” 

At some length and with numerous 
sustaining citations, the decision points 
out that, once the petition in bank- 
ruptcy is filed, the bankruptcy court 
acquires exclusive jurisdiction of the 
bankrupt’s assets and when this juris- 
diction attaches, the court’s possession 
can not be affected by actions brought 
in other courts, even in Federal courts. 


BANKS acting as trustees of mort- 

gages against which mortgage bonds 
have been issued, may well find them- 
selves in a trying position as a result 
of this decision. Assume that a San 
Francisco bank is trustee of mortgages 
on San Francisco real estate owned by 
a corporation that happens to be in- 
corporated in Delaware. The corpora- 
tion defaults on the mortgages and 
gets into bankruptcy in its home state, 
Delaware. The trustee bank, charged 
with the duty of protecting the bond- 
holders, must go into the bankruptcy 
court in Delaware in order to foreclose 
the San Francisco mortgages. Imagine 
the difficulty and expense involved in 
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bringing witnesses across the continent 
in the event the proceedings might be 
contested by the trustee in the Dela- 
ware bankruptcy! 

Banks and other mortgage owners 
can not begin to anticipate all the 
involved possibilities that this decision 
opens up. For example: if a mort- 
gagor defaults and vanishes from the 
community —just “‘blows,” as the say- 
ing goes—must the mortgagee, before 
foreclosing, search the dockets of every 
United States District Court in the 
country to see whether the missing 
mortgagor may be in bankruptcy in a 
distant state? Suppose the bank fore- 
closes a mortgage in good faith in the 
local state courts under such circum- 
stances, buys in the mortgaged real 
estate at the foreclosure sale, and sub- 
sequently sells it to a bona fide pur- 
chaser with a guarantee of good title. 
Later it develops that at the time the 
foreclosure was started, the mortgagor 
actually was in bankruptcy 3,000 miles 
away. Obviously the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings would be of no effect and the 
bank would be obliged to refund the 
purchase price to the innocent buyer 
and possibly be subject to further 
liability under its guarantee of good 
title! 


"THE Supreme Court decision does 

not make any new law; it merely in- 
terprets the Bankruptcy Act, which 
was passed in 1898. The trend of the 
decision indicates that the court feels 
that its findings in the particular case 
are merely reiterations of well-settled 
doctrines of bankruptcy law. Does 
this mean that all foreclosure proceed- 
ings in state courts on mortgages of 
bankrupts have been invalid since 
1898? If so, what of the titles to the 
real estate bought at foreclosure sales? 

The remedy lies in the hands of 
Congress. First, let’s have an Act vali- 
dating all real estate titles clouded by 
this recent decision. Next —to relieve 
banks and other mortgage holders of a 
condition that is in many respects in- 
tolerable —let Congress pass an Act to 
the effect that mortgages may be 
validly foreclosed in the state where 
the mortgaged real estate is situate, 
regardless of bankruptcy proceedings. 

Troublesome, to say the least, are 
the legal problems that may suddenly 
arise to bedevil a bank when one of its 
customers, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, goes into bankruptcy. Suppose, 
for example, a depositor goes into 
bankruptcy Monday afternoon and 
his check is presented for payment 
Tuesday morning, and the _ bank, 
knowing nothing of the bankruptcy, 
pays it! Will the Court require the 
bank, later on, to pay the money again 
to the trustee in bankruptcy? Sad to 
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When Customers Go Bankrupt 


relate, it probably will! The question 
has come before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a number of cases. 

The fundamental rule is that the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy is 
“constructive notice to the whole 
world.” After the filing of the petition 
the bankrupt has no power to transfer 
his money by check or otherwise, and 
his bank is bound by the “constructive 
notice” set up by the filing of the peti- 
tion. In one case the bankrupt, after 
the filing of the petition against him, 
endorsed a negotiable instrument of 
which he was payee to an innocent 
holder for value who had no knowledge 
of the bankruptcy proceedings. It was 
argued that negotiable instruments 
should form an exception to the rigid 
rule of “constructive notice,” but the 
court held that the purchasers of the 
notes “fare concluded by the notice 
given them by the records of this 
court and it does not lie in their mouths 
to say they are innocent purchasers.” 
(In re Lake, Fed. Cas. No. 7992.) 
In one case where a bank cashed a 
depositor’s checks not knowing that 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
had been filed against him late the 
day before, the court declined to sus- 
tain the trustee in bankruptcy in his 
attempt to recover from the bank. 
(Watson, Trustee, vs. European 
American Bank, 223 U. S. 718.) 

Manifestly, it is often inequitable to 
hold a bank to strict accountability 
under the rule that the court record is 
“constructive notice,’ and the Federal 
courts may well recognize that, under 
some circumstances, modern banking 
and commercial methods can not pos- 
sibly meet the burden that such a 
doctrine imposes. But you never can be 
sure that yours will be the ‘“‘excepted”’ 
case, so the prudent thing for a bank 
to do is to have the docket of its local 
Federal District Court checked each 
day for bankruptcy petitions —hoping 
that none of its depositors will be 
named in them! 


"THEN there’s the question of the 

bankrupt’s notes for loans! The law 
gives the bank a much more favorable 
“break” in that respect. Section 68 
of the National Bankruptcy Act gives 
the right of set-off. It is a well-settled 
rule of general law that a bank has a 
right to apply a customer’s funds on 
deposit to liquidate a note or other 
fixed obligation due and owing by the 
depositor to the bank. Where the 


depositor goes into bankruptcy, how- 
ever, the cases give the bank the right 
to set off the bankrupt’s deposits 
against his unmatured paper as well as 
against his notes already due. (In re 
Meyer, 107 Federal 86.) Of course, the 
deposits must have been made in the 
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A direct correspondent relation- 
ship with any one or all of this 
Bank’s offices throughout Cali- 


fornia assures you intimate, 


Oye 


prompt, complete credit check- 
ings. ¢ 415 banking offices 
in 243 California communities. 
¢ ¢ Main offices in the two Fed- 
eral Reserve cities in California: 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


We 


Bank America 


National Trust @ Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank, and 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical 
in ownership and management 
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ordinary course of business and not 
for the purpose of allowing the bank 
to acquire a preference as against the 
other creditors and of reducing the 
bankrupt’s debt to the bank. 

Often it happens that checks and 
notes deposited with the bank for 
collection at a time when bankruptcy 
is not in contemplation, are not col- 
lected —that is, the proceeds are not 
in the bank’s hands—until after the 
depositor has gone into bankruptcy. 
May such funds be set off against the 
bankrupt’s debt to the bank? From 
the decisions it appears that the bank’s 
lien or right of set-off applies to such 
proceeds as well as to other funds of 
the bankrupt actually on deposit. 
(In re Farnsworth, Fed. Cas. 4673, 
14 N. B. R. 148.) 

Pleasingly liberal are the decisions 
bearing on the use of collateral held on 
a note of a borrower who subsequently 
becomes a bankrupt. Not only may 
the collateral be sold to pay the note, 
but if there is a surplus remaining in 
the bank’s hands after the secured 
note has been paid, it may be applied 
to liquidate, wholly or in part, any 
unsecured note of the bankrupt’s 
which the bank may hold. (In re 
Searles, 200 Fed. 893.) If the col- 
lateral is insufficient to pay either the 
secured or the unsecured note, the 
bank may file its claim for the unpaid 
balance in the bankruptcy proceedings. 

In some states a borrower may waive 


his homestead or other exemption, and 
it is customary for banks to embody 
such waivers in notes. Now, when 
the maker of a note containing such a 
waiver goes into bankruptcy, what of 
the exempted goods or real estate? 
Can the bank reach them by virtue of 
the waiver? Maybe —maybe not! 


]F the bankrupt, upon filing his peti- 

tion or schedules, claims his home- 
stead or other exemption, the court is 
bound to set the exempted goods or 
real estate aside, and in contemplation 
of law they never come into the con- 
trol of the bankruptcy court. The 
bank holding the notes waiving the 
exemption may at once proceed against 
the exempted goods or real estate. In 
a Georgia case, however, the bank- 
rupt assigned his homestead exemp- 
tion in good faith to be applied on 
certain debts. The holder of the note 
containing the waiver of exemption 
was thus no better off than other 
creditors. The court refused to set 
the assignment aside in favor of the 
note holder. (Taylor Co. vs. Williams, 
139 Georgia 581.) The moral is to 
act promptly if you wish to reach the 
bankrupt’s exemption under a waiver 
of exemption in the note! And if the 
bankrupt does not claim his home- 
stead or other exemption, the waiver 
in the note is of no avail —and he can 
not be required to claim it! Under 
the National Bankruptcy Act, by the 


Coming Up to Christmas 


would go to some other bank for this 
service. 

7. The Christmas Club is a vehicle 
through which you can get definite 
results from your advertising dollar. 

8. The cost of material for operating 
this type of account is approximately 
half that of a regular savings account. 

9. The Christmas Club supplies a 
service that the public expects. 

10. The funds of a Christmas Club 
are not subject to fluctuation and 
withdrawals do not enter into overhead. 


Disadvantages 


1. More work for tellers and book- 
keepers. 

2. Profit or loss? 

3. All withdrawals come at one time. 

The above have been advanced as 
disadvantages. Analyzing these points 
from our own experience, I can say, 
“More work for tellers book- 
keepers” —yes, but not to the extent 
that would require additional em- 
ployees. The operation of stamping a 
coupon book and removing the coupon 
is so rapid that a teller can handle a 
great many deposits in a day along 
with his regular work. The coupon 
must be filed and an entry made on 
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the ledger-card; but as this work is 
divided among our offices, we find that 
each office can absorb the necessary ad- 
ditional work without calling for help. 
As to the profit or loss of a Christ- 
mas Club, I presume the operation of 
a small club might show a loss. Our 
own club, for example, should show a 
real profit. Based upon a probable 
maximum of $3,000,000 in deposits to 
be reached by December 1, next, and 
figuring 1 per cent net profit on the 
yearly average of half the amount, 
or $1,500,000, shows $15,000 profit. 
In addition to the above direct 
profit, I feel that the indirect profits 
derived from other new business at- 
tracted through the Christmas Club 
are a very decided asset. It has been 
no uncommon occurrence for the 
accounts of an entire family to come to 
the bank through the Christmas Club. 
The frequent visits to the bank of a 
Christmas Club customer form a 
natural tendency to concentrate his 
banking business at that institution. 
The simultaneous withdrawal of all 
Christmas Club funds at one time is a 
fact. However, if we are going to look 
at new business from the standpoint 
that we do not want any account no 
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way, a bankrupt is entitled to claim 
the homestead or other exemption 
allowed him by the laws of the state in 
which he resides. 

The growing practice of getting 
borrowers to assign life insurance 
policies as collateral security on notes, 
lends interest to a situation that might 
easily arise upon the bankruptcy of 
the insured. Suppose the policy has 
no cash surrender value, and the bor- 
rower, who was the insured, went 
into bankruptcy? Could the bank 
keep the policy alive and collect the 
face value at maturity? Under Section 
70-A of the National Bankruptcy Act, 
life insurance policies which have no 
cash surrender value do not pass to 
the Trustee in Bankruptcy, but remain 
the property of the bankrupt, who 
may deal with them as he sees fit. The 
bank to which the bankrupt has as- 
signed such a policy may, accordingly, 
deal with the policy in the same man- 
ner in which the bankrupt could have 
dealt with it if he had retained it. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the 
bank can not continue the premium 
payments—assuming the assignment 
has been properly and legally made — 
and collect the policy at maturity 
without fear of the proceeds being 
claimed by the Trustee in Bankruptcy. 

No bank wants bankrupt customers, 
of course; but, with some people, 
bankruptcy’s like love—they just 
fall in! 


Clubs 


matter how large unless it guarantees 
to be with us forever, I am afraid we 
are not going to get much new business. 
As a matter of fact the Christmas Club 
should be figured on the basis of an 
average balance year in and year out. 
It starts December 1 and reaches its 
maximum at approximately November 
10. The money is disbursed the last 
week in November and as the new club 
opens December 1, there is a period of 
only a few days when there are no club 
funds in the bank. 

On the whole, the three above so- 
called disadvantages do not seem to be 
such at all and the advantages look to 
be very real ones, worth while to any 
bank. The Christmas Club brings new 
customers into your bank. It supplies 
a service in demand by many present 
customers. It actually teaches the 
practice of thrift and creates savers. 
It adds accounts in volume. The cost 
of operation is less than that of a 
savings account. It sells other services 
of your bank. Approximately one- 
third the total funds is returned to your 
savings department. It stimulates the 
business of local merchants. It fur- 


nishes a vehicle for obtaining actual 
results from your advertising. 
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After Ten Years of Finan- 
cial Advertising 


(Continued from page 9) 


number of people possible, at the least 
expense per individual. 
* * * 

Which brings me to the theme of 
maximum coverage per dollar —which, 
| think, for ordinary savings account, 
personal checking account, and safe 
deposit business, is the foundation of 
sound present-day bank advertising. 

If every fifth automobile and every 
fifth lamp-post in our town bore a 
sign bearing the name of our bank, I 
sometimes think I would be inclined to 
exchange that sort of a proposition for 
our whole present program of financial 
advertising — because, provided the cost 
were the same, it would bring the name 
of the bank to the attention of more 
people per day per dollar than is now 
the case. 

But lamp-posts and automobiles are 
not for sale for advertising purposes, 
and if they were for sale, I doubt 
whether the public would accept them 
as advertising media. 

Few people realize how choosey the 
public is in this matter. It is not fond 
of the advertiser who plasters fences 
and walls full of signs and thereby 
makes a nuisance of himself. It is 
growing a little impatient with the ad- 
vertisers who block off the scenery 
with billboards telling what happened 
to Susie Schultz after she took thirty- 
seven pills for poor pulse. It is possible 
to force your institution upon the 
attention of your public too brazenly 
and in such a disagreeable way that it 
does more harm than good. 


T° be effective, name advertising 
must be reasonably civil and decent. 
For instance —Bill Slithers, promi- 
nent attorney, walks into the game 
room of his club when the tables are 
full. He smiles, nods casually to many 
acquaintances, goes quietly across the 
room, and takes his place at a table. 
Slithers, the famous lawyer,” 
may be said in an undertone at a dozen 
different tables. ‘‘Nice chap.” 

But what would you think of Slithers 
if he walked over to your table, clapped 
you on the shoulder just as you were 
trying to decide whether or not to 
trump your partner’s lead, and an- 
nounced, ““My name’s Slithers —best 
lawyer in town. I just want to be sure 
you know who I am!” 

And so in advertising—just as in 
personal contacts—there are more or 
less established rules of behavior, and 
quite well-established media in which 
the public has come to accept adver- 
tising as a matter of course. 

Now if, through the use of these 
established media, the bank advertiser 
can succeed in registering the name of 


his bank over and over again —plus a 


Thirty-five 


YOUR CHECK IS YOUR BANK [fo many cusfomers 


and contacts who seldom or never see other evi- 
dence of your stability and strength. That your 


check may adequately and accurately reflect your 


standing it should be made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. La Monte Paper is safe. It is color- 
ful and crisp, instantly identified by its wavy lines, 
instantly appreciated for the dignity and distinc- 
tion it lends to financial transactions. Ask your 
lithographer or printer to show you complete 
samples of La Monte Paper, or write to us. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


Identified by wavy lines 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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favorable reaction—then he has ac- 
complished his purpose. 

By favorable reaction, I do not mean 
necessarily that the bank advertiser 
should “‘sell’? his bank to his readers 
in the ordinary sense of the term. I 
simply mean that the general reaction 
of the reader to the ad should be a 
not unpleasant one. Whether by 
illustration, by layout, by typography 
or by copy, the ad must first catch the 
reader’s eye, and secondly, leave in his 
mind a general feeling of good will 
toward the bank. 

The reader, of course, will probably 
be totally unaware of this latter im- 
pression. A professor of English would 
probably say that what counts is not 
the meaning of the ad, but its “‘con- 
notation’ —something so_ intangible 
that it takes a psychologist to define it. 

Nevertheless, out of these two 
elements —attention plus connotation 
—is built whatever it is in the minds 
of men, which makes them, whenever 
they think of a bank, think of your 
bank first. 

So, when you get right down to bed- 
rock, bank advertising is not adver- 
tising at all—it is publicity. 

If I had to choose between a sixty- 
inch ad or a four-inch news story on 
the financial page of a paper, I would 
pick the four-inch news story, especially 
if the story really had some news in it. 
I am not much interested in a news- 
paper story covering the fact that a 
bank’s vice-president was named chair- 
man of the judges of a bean-counting 
contest. I am interested in a story 
which tells what a bank vice-president 
thinks of the current outlook for the 
automobile accessories business, or that 
a bank vice-president has been named 
chairman of a committee on municipal 
playgrounds. 

And because the essence of bank 
advertising seems to be attention 
value plus a touch of something which 
may produce good will, it seems to me 
that the most effective financial adver- 
tising is sometimes the sort which does 
not contain any “‘selling’’ copy about 
the bank at all—but instead contains 
information or news which is of value 
to business men in the conduct of 
their businesses, or to families in the 
arranging of their personal affairs. 

So I pay no more attention, these 
days, to the “science” of advertising. 
I do not try to “bring people into the 
bank.” I do not cudgel my brain for 
clever twists and turns of copy. I am 
not bothered by high-pressure cam- 
paigns. The problem of a bank adver- 
tising man, as I see it, is how, through 
the use of established advertising 
media, can he spend his appropriation 
most efficiently to secure maximum 
publicity coverage, and at the same 
time create the general impression that 
his bank is a pretty good institution 
with which to do business. 
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Build Savings From Within 


(Continued from page 17) 


penalty —say, for dropping life insur- 
ance —must operate through the per- 
son’s mind. He cannot be physically 
coerced into maintaining his insurance. 
He continues because he wants the 
policy and what the policy will bring 
him in the future. And he is influenced 
by the life insurance precept that only 
in the direst emergency should a policy 
holder allow his policy to lapse, or 
borrow upon it. Well, cannot we 
bankers, when we make the savings 
account a long-time plan, also win 
acceptance for some precepts that will 
make depositors wish to stick? Cannot 
we work on depositors through their 
own minds just as insurance companies 
do? And does not the already-won 
popularity of the savings account atone 
for such handicaps as the savings 
account has? 


N every savings department, I be- 

lieve we must have what we may calla 
“Personal Consultation Desk.’ The 
person at this desk should be sympa- 
thetic and well-versed in the details of 
personal money management. He 
should not merely talk with those who 
come of their own accord to his desk, 
but should make appointments through 
the tellers, or by mail or telephone, with 
depositors. He will not confine himself 
to technical discussions concerning the 
budget, although he will help the de- 
positor when he can to manage his 
spending by plan. Chiefly, he will 
induce depositors to manage their own 
money matters so that they can 
accumulate through the savings 
account. 

The person at this desk will be the 
inside salesman for the savings account 
as a plan of accumulation. Perhaps in 
course of time, large banks may have 
several such consultants, who will 
spend all their time making and ful- 
filling appointments. One merit of the 
idea is that it can be tested and proved 
gradually. 

The discussion at this desk should be 
supplemented by a booklet handed to 
the depositor. Having become inter- 
ested, the depositor will read the com- 
plete presentation. As a “closing” 
factor in salesmanship, the booklet 
comes next to the salesman, himself. 

And let me add that, according to 
my conception, this consultant would 
be a salesman for long-time accumula- 
tion through the savings account. I 
make this specific lest it be inferred 
that he is to be a general information 
clerk, or consultant about service in 
general. His work is to be specifically 
directed to promoting the savings ac- 
count as a plan, taking cognizance of 
human nature by following through 
until the program-depositors are well 


on their way to financial independence. 

In offering the savings account, plus 
re-investment, as a long-time plan of 
accumulation, we shall continue to 
emphasize the present advantages of 
the savings account. These advantages 
offset the rates of 5 to 6 per cent which 
some of our competitors offer. No 
other investment for the average earner 
can match the four special savings 
account advantages below: 

1—Safety without fluctuation of 
principal. 

2—Convenience in adding to, and 
withdrawing. 

3 —Ready availability, thus making 
the savings account both an invest- 
ment and a reserve. 

4—Program for accumulation (when 
we devise it) lacking the penalties that 
most programs carry for non-comple- 
tion. 

Take insurance, building-and-loan, 
installment securities, investment- 
concern debentures —consider the de- 
tails of each; and you will see that each 
lacks from one to four of these special 
savings account advantages—and we 
should interpret them by illustrations 
of happenings to everyday people in 
everyday business. We cannot go too 
far in the interpretation of the savings 
account. We must make people know 
what it is, what its advantages are, and 
its potentialities as a plan. 

We cannot expect results from 
planned savings unless we, ourselves, 
provide the machinery for the plan. 
Merely to tell people that they should 
bank money by plan is futile as against 
our competitors who proffer the plan 
itself, and then obtain the commit- 
ment of the saver. 

Let us see what the machinery for 
our plan should be, assuming that we 
have brought the depositor to en- 
thusiasm about accumulating money 
by program. First, we should proffer 
a formal commitment to be signed by 
the depositor. This is essential for its 
psychological effect, even if the agree- 
ment is not legally binding upon the 
signer. At least, it puts him on record, 
formally, as having adopted a plan, 
and hence spurs him on, while provid- 
ing a basis for co-operation and stimu- 
lation by the bank. Second, we should 
use our ingenuity to devise an account- 
ing method which keeps the program 
before both the depositor and the bank. 
I do not think we should employ a 
special account of definite maturity 
like the Christmas Club. The pro- 
gram should be tied to the savings 
account, without affecting usual sav- 
ings account methods, and without 
interfering with savings deposits in 
ordinary course. Third, we should by 
all means mail a cheerful printed 
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Her lost purse was never re- 
_ turned—but she got back the 
$120 which was in A.B. A. 
Cheques. She had only to 
report their loss to the bank 
across the street and the re- 
fund was paid in a few days. 


A.B.A. Cheques are money 
insurance. They may be lost, 
stolen or destroyed —but the 
money they represent will be 
restored. They are easy to carry, 
convenient to use anywhere— 
and your funds are safe. 


Carry them at home or 
abroad. Keep them in the 
house for emergencies instead 
of cash. Your own bank will 
recommend them and will 
supply you with them. 


A 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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follow-up for at least a year. We must 
deal with individuals, and help each 
individual to carry through his own 
program. 

I shall not attempt to suggest here 
just what our handling and accounting 
forms shall be. However, lest I appear 
to have led up to something which, 
after all, is not practicable, I want to 
say that I have recently seen a plan for 
tying the savings account to long-time 
accumulation, and the plan is simple 
and feasible. It embodies the essential 
requirements which I have just stated. 
No one of the problems in adapting the 
savings account to long-term accumu- 
lation is insolvable —I am convinced of 
this. We will solve them and be happy 
in the solving, once we realize that we 
have heretofore merely played with the 
idea of “planned savings” and have 
never set our minds to it as being the 
very crux of our entire problem. 

Furthermore, when depositors con- 
ceive of their savings accounts as the 
first lap in an investment program, 
they do not yield readily to the wiles 
of the bogus-stock salesman. This 
salesman knows that the banker will 
warn the depositor who wishes to 
withdraw. Therefore, the salesman 
cautions his victim not to listen to the 
banker, telling him that the bank 
makes a big profit when it pays only 
3.per cent or 4 per cent, and wishes for 


On 


that a bank can give at no cost to it- 
self if its officers will roll up their 
sleeves and work a little harder than is 
considered necessary in a good many 
banks. I suspect that any other 
banker who tries to get those customers 
away from us will have just a little 
more resistance to overcome than if 
we had been less considerate of them. 
And of the aggregate of such satisfied 
customers is made our bank’s rather 
substantial deposit total. 

Another service that we have de- 
veloped and for which we make a small 
charge is a type of personal trust. By 
this plan, we handle the collection of 
income for a customer and then pay 
out most or all of it for regular charges 
that accrue against him. Some of 
these trusts have sufficient income 
from securities so that we are able not 
only to take care of the customer’s 
expenses but also to pay him regular 
monthly remittances. Others involve 
a regular remittance from the cus- 
tomer, which we disburse for him. 
Items covered in our disbursements 
are taxes, mortgage payments, in- 
surance premiums of all kinds, special 
assessment installments, and so on. 
Handling these items costs us some- 
thing in stationery, postage, and 
stenographer’s services. But the bulk 


that reason to retain the money. When 
the depositor hears from the banker 
just what the salesman had predicted, 
the depositor is convinced that the 
banker is merely selfish. In short, the 
victim will not listen after he has made 
the purchase in his own mind. But he 
would never have listened to the bogus- 
stock salesman at all had his bank 
kept in close touch with him through a 
plan of accumulation and reinvestment. 

With industry and commerce at low 
ebb, there is much talk about too much 
saving and too little spending. It does 
require spending to make _ business 
good—we all know that. But it re- 
quires saving to make safety for the 
individual —we know that, too. The 
defect in our spending and saving 
habits is that we save too little during 
good business, and too much, pro- 
portionately, during depressions. 

Give 53,000,000 savings depositors 
a year-to-year program of accumula- 
tion, and help them to stick to this 
program, and then we shall have gone 
far to remove the viciousness from the 
“vicious circle.” But if we wait until 
prosperity returns, we shall be too late. 
People will not think then as much as 
they are thinking now. Nearly every- 
one has been affected either by un- 
employment or by stock-market uncer- 
tainties. People are now seeking a way to 
avert money worries like those of today. 
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of the work here, as with our other 
services, is done by our officers and 
employees. And while theoretically 
it adds to a payroll to take on addi- 
tional work, actually it turns out that 
we can all crowd in a little more and 
thus perform the work at no additional 
payroll cost. 


ONE respect in which we have in- 

creased our expenses by giving service 
is in our building. Business increased 
so steadily that we found it advisable 
to erect a new bank home into which 
we moved last spring. We could have 
managed to get along with less space 
than we built. But we saw here an 
opportunity to increase our service in 
ways which were previously impossible 
to us. And our experience with the 
profits that come from service has been 
so thoroughly satisfactory that we 
went out of our way, and increased our 
floor space proportionately, in order 
to try out a few ideas that we thought 
would likewise pay. 

For instance, we have in our base- 
ment three rooms which are available 
to customers and to other local groups 
for small meetings. Any board of 
directors, or trustees, or a group of 
people considering the formation of a 
new organization or business, is wel- 
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In newspaper practice, the editor 
writes an emphatic “MUST” on copy 
which must make the paper. We sav- 
ings bankers should write “MUST” on 
the adaptation of the savings account 
to planned accumulation. To re- 
capitulate the foregoing suggestions, I 
think we must set our minds to these 
specific objects: 

1 —Imbue our directors, officials, and 
employees with the necessity and the 
advantage of transforming the savings 
account. 

2-—Build savings accounts from 
within, employing educative printed 
material and personal conferences with 
depositors. 

3 —Add a re-investment plan to the 
savings account, and keep before our 
depositors the possibilities of plan and 
compound interest through joint use of 
the savings account and of the re- 
investment plan. Interpret the sav- 
ings account, also, in terms of its 
specific advantages in comparison with 
other methods of accumulation .. . 
Give the savings account a live, do- 
things connotation. 

4 — Devise technical methods for the 
savings account in action. 

5—Remember that savers are made 
—not born. Help depositors to make 
savers of themselves. Accept the open- 
ing of new accounts as just the start 
in building our savings departments. 


the Merit Side of Service 


come to use these rooms. The entrance 
is in the lobby of the building, so that 
we do not have to keep the banking 
rooms open for a meeting held outside 
banking hours. Our community has 
as yet hardly become accustomed to 
these facilities, but they are being used 
steadily more and more. And we are 
convinced that these rooms will prove 
quite as effective in making friends, 
and building business, as have most of 
the services we have been using for 
years. 

Then, too, there is the women’s room 
of the bank. There is a small room 
opening from the bank lobby, where 
women can sit down and work at a 
desk. And beyond this is a rest room 
comfortably furnished in harmony 
with the Georgian architecture of the 
building. A great many women cus- 
tomers have already told us how much 
they appreciate these conveniences, 
which were previously not to be had 
in the entire business district of our 
town. A large part of the time some- 
one is using the desk in the alcove. And 
almost invariably the woman is a de- 
positor whose account we appreciate. 

Other services provide profitable 
revenue. Take trunk storage. We 
store trunks or hand baggage at $1 a 
month. People about to close their 
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houses for the winter, or about to take 
long trips, bring in their silverware and 
jewelry. This uses up a good deal of 
vault floor space, but it is surprising 
how sizable a revenue it is possible 
to obtain from a floor which other- 
wise would not be in actual use. Again, 
as has been said so frequently through- 
out this article, we can trace a good 
many profitable accounts to people 
who first came to us to use this service. 

Mind you, we do not argue for a 
foolish and heedless extension of serv- 
ice facilities in all directions imaginable. 
It would be possible, even in as small 
a community as ours, to spend a good 
many thousand dollars in overhead 
expense which would not bring back 
any commensurate profit. And like 
any thoughtful banker, I have seen a 
good many services advertised which 
I mentally classified as a whole lot 
more expensive than profitable. 

But it is distinctly within reach of 
any bank to give an amount of service 
which customers will appreciate — 
which, in our tangible experience, they 
do appreciate —merely by exercising a 
little ingenuity and using a little of 
whatever is the banking equivalent of 
elbow grease. Service of this kind 
pays. We know it, and could prove it 
in court if the need arose. If it did not 
pay, we should never have been able 
to build deposits of over $3,000,000 in 
a town of 6,500. And we should not 
be able to handle this volume of de- 
posits, and the 3,200 active accounts 
that give rise to them, with a force of 
three active officers and only 14 tellers 
and clerks, if giving such service really 
cost us any appreciable expense. 


The Extended Mortgage 


A HAD given a bank a mortgage on 

his house, and the first year’s in- 
terest and $1,000 on the principal were 
due and payable. 

‘All I can pay is the interest, but 
I'll give you $50 cash, if you’ll agree 
to let the principal run another year,” 
A offered. 

“It’s a bargain,” the bank agreed. 

A month later A sold the mortgaged 
house to B, who agreed to assume the 
mortgage, and the bank threatened to 
foreclose on B. 

‘““Your hands are tied, for you agreed 
with A to extend the time, and he paid 
you for the extension,” B argued. 

“That agreement was with A, not 
with you,” the bank contended. 

“But I’m entitled to the benefit of 
it,” B asserted, and the Supreme 
Court of Florida ruled in his favor. 

“There can be no doubt that an 
agreement between A and the bank 
for an extension of the time for pay- 
ment, based upon a good considera- 
tion, would be valid and a good de- 
fense to an action for foreclosure,” was 
the reasoning of the court.—M. L. H. 
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PAYABLE AT 
The Athens Bank 
Athens, Ohio 


WE REPORT ON ABOVE COLLE®. 
TION AS PER ITEM CHECKEO (VY) 


WE REPORT ON ABOVE COLLEC- 
TION AS PER ITEM CHECKED (v) 


What 


WE CREOIT YOUR ACCOUNT 
__we ENCLOSE CHECK 


RETURN UNPAID FOR REASON 
IOORSED ON BACK OF ITEM. 


—29.17_ 


LESS EXCWGE 1,00 
1028 .17 


wi URN ON oro = 
ENDORSED ON BACK OF ITEM, 


Do you Think of 


This Local Collections System? 


IVE records (Register, Remittance Letter, Notice, 
Acknowledgement and Tickler) at one writing; each 
copy a different color. 

Continuous Register—no copying to subsidiary record. 
Provision for handling collections on monthly payment 


basis. 


Control of collections numerically, cross index 
alphabetically. Instant reference to all items. 


Forms designed for your transit machine or typewriter. 


Increased efficiency in handling collections. All items 
handled in much less time. 


Call the local McBee man or mail 


coupon for complete information. 
No obligation, of course. 


M:Bee 


Binder Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
ATHENS, OHIO 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 


McBee 


THE McBEE BINDER CO. 2 : 
Athens, Ohio 


Tell me more about your Local Collections 
System. It is understood this in no way 
obligates me. 


City and State 
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New BANKS 


Wraar a striking differ- 
ence Victoria Venetian Blinds 
make! Glare eliminated—a 
soft, restful light throughout... 
customers pleased . . . clerical 
and executive efficiency nota- 
bly improved. 


A new bank for an old one! 


If you haven’t yet discovered 
the value of Victoria Venetians, 
try even just one. Then judge 
for yourself how profitable 
they could be in your bank. 


Ask for folder “Better Daylight.” 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
Blinds since 1894 A 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ICTORIA— 


VENneTIANS 
The Better Blinds 
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FROM BUSY DESK 


cy Hy. W. Sanders 


Or: friend the credit officer some- 


times waxes somewhat bitter 

on the leniency of this country 
in the matter of bankruptcy. “In 
France,” he says, ‘‘a bankrupt must 
surrender everything except one suit 
of clothes and a bed, and he cannot go 
into business again until his debts 
have been paid in full. In the United 
States, on the other hand, he can go 
through bankruptcy while drawing 
down a good salary, he can homestead 
his residence and thereby keep it from 
the creditors, he can continue to park 
his golf clubs at the exclusive country 
club at which his wife is 
giving a bridge party to 
celebrate the occasion of 
his successful defeat of his 
rightful debts — though per- 
haps in justice to the lady 
it must be stated that she 
did not announce the 
occasion for her party — 
and finally he can go into 
business again and soon 
wholesalers will be begging 
him to buy goods from 
them on credit once more.” 


* * 


A new trick of the petty 

check passer came to light recently in 
Los Angeles. The criminal robbed letter 
boxes and obtained a number of state- 
ments of account sent out by stores. 
On the chance that they would not 
recognize their customer, he called 
and paid the bill with a bogus check, 
at the same time asking that a second 
check for some small amount be cashed. 
In most cases the clerks took his credit 
standing for granted and cashed his 
check without question. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president of 
the Futurity National, says that he 
does not see so many of the advertise- 
ments that were popular with the 
banks several years ago, and which 
aim to make people save for a definite 
purpose. He says that the modern 
series should read: “Save for a broken 
arm,” “Save for a new shirt when the 
market gets yours,” and “Save for an 
automobile accident.” 


* * 


It is not hard to demonstrate that 
the merchant who fails to take his 
discounts is destined for difficult times 
in these days of keen competition, and 
it is equally plain that it pays the 
retailer to borrow from the bank in 
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Mr. Sanders 


order to take his discounts. Therefore 
why are so many merchants still run- 
ning along in the old way and taking 
their time, at the expense of so great 
an advantage? We asked one of them 
why, if he could get 2 per cent, ten 
days for cash, or 60 per cent per 
annum, he did not borrow at the bank 
at 7 per cent and make money. His 
reply was interesting: “I want my 
debts scattered around, not all in one 
place,” he said. “By running accounts, 
I keep a good credit standing with 
thirty houses, and if I needed more 
working capital I could get it practi- 
cally without as much as 
an investigation, by buying 
from these houses, who all 
know me and value my 
business and know that I 
am good pay. On the other 
hand, if I tried to borrow 
much from the bank, I 
have to give them com- 
plete statements of my 
affairs—and I am not so 
sure that some of the 
directors who look over the 
application are not inter- 
ested in my competitors’ 
business and might pass 
along some interesting 
items from my confidential replies to 
all the questions asked. But apart 
from that possibility, what guarantee 
have I that the bank will continue to 
lend me money? None at all. If there 
were any adverse change in my cir- 
cumstances, they would close down 
on me quick, you bet. Then if I 
went to the wholesale houses, the 
question would naturally arise why I 
had never asked for credit before. No, 
thank you, I shall continue to keep a 
good credit standing in as widely 
diversified a field as possible.” 


* * * 


Our friend the personnel officer can 
usually be depended upon for some- 
thing worth including in this collection 
of miscellanies. This time he points 
out the great benefits the banks are 
deriving from the practical cessation 
of turnover in staff. A few years ago 
he used to describe the banking busi- 
ness as being staffed with “‘vagabond 
clerks,” as footloose and independent 
as the old-time wandering printer. Of 
course it was not quite as bad as that, 
but the turnover was very serious and 
banking is a business that cannot be 
operated under such conditions. Today 
there is a complete change. Clerks 
hold on to their jobs like grim death 
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and the result is that the work of the 
bank is again operating with its old- 
time smoothness. Everyone knows 
his job and the customers, remem- 
bers the thousand-and-one things that 
should be remembered, and the net 
efficiency is greatly increased. Inci- 
dentally through the fall in prices the 
worker on a fixed salary is making 
more, in real wages, than for many 
years past. 
* * * 


On a Saturday evening a few weeks 
ago a man went the rounds of our 
town cashing $5 checks on a local bank. 
He was accompanied by a woman with 
a baby, and they looked the typical 
middle-class family. He got some 
merchandise and some change from 
each merchant and the family has not 
since been heard from. In preparing 
the “‘atmosphere”’ he had even acquired 
a checkbook with stubs so that he 
could subtract the item from an 
imaginary balance for the purpose of 
impressing the merchant. 


* * * 


Clarissa, the stenographer, got tired 
of sending out overdraft notices to one 
of the bank’s customers. So she typed 
on a letterhead of the bank as follows: 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen: 
Your account is overdrawn again.” 


* * * 


It is a pretty safe rule to distrust a 
person who gets angry at the bank. 
If some man or woman comes storming 
into the bank complaining that their 
check has been returned or that they 
have been badly treated in some way, 
it is evidence, nine times out of ten, 
that they are in the wrong, and usually 
they know it and are trying to bluster 
through. Recently a big forgery ring 
were working in a certain city and had 
an account running into five figures 
that was simply a blind they had built 
up for the purpose of encashing for- 
geries. At one point in their opera- 
tions an alert teller noticed something 
queer about the items they were de- 
positing, and stopped to make some 
inquiries. The criminal swaggered 
across to an officer and complained 
that he was not receiving service. His 
bluff was successful, the officer knew 
that the account was a large one and 
immediately accompanied the man 
across the lobby and publicly rebuked 
the teller. Two weeks later the bank 
found that they were out some $18,000 
through forgeries. 


* * * 


The moral of the above is not merely 
that the angry person is_ usually 
wrong, but that alert tellers and book- 
keepers should be encouraged and not 
rebuked. Many bankers deplore the 
passing of the old-time bookkeeper 
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ringing out the 

protective features of 

Sarety Bonn 


The normal appearance of Gilbert Safety Bond---in 
white or its many attractive colors---is no different from 
any other high grade bond paper. Its safety features lie 
secreted within the texture of the paper, making it un- 
usually impregnable to attack by reason of its concealed 
presence. 

% A white spot such as shown below results when the 
delicate surface color of the paper is touched even light- 
ly with an erasure. 

yz A dark brown stain is immediately produced upon 
the application of chemicals in a further futile attempt 
at alteration. 

This “double-bar” protection in no way compro- 
mises the utility of the paper during its legitimate use. 
Only through illegitimate alteration are its safety fea- 
tures “brought out” to mar the surface of this beautiful 
plain surfaced safety bond. 

Write for the booklet mentioned below. You will be 
interested in reading this true story. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Menasha, Wisconsin 
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GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 
Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised Check” without cost or obligation. 


Person 


City. State. 
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One of three 
main entrances 
at 70 Broadway 


Great Resources Demand Great Vaults 


Te merger of the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York a the Hanover National Bank in 1929 brought to- 
gether combined resources of nearly $1,000,000,000. Protection 
of these vast resources at 70 Broadway required the installation 
of additional and stronger vaults. The selection of the York Or- 
ganization to do the job is gratifying recognition of York’s 
world-wide preeminence. 


Entrances to the new vaults include three great main doors, each 
weighing approximately 120,000 pounds. These entrances are 
cnsianel with lowering platforms and each vault is further pro- 
vided with a circular emergency entrance of the same thickness 
as the main entrance. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


York, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers and Builders of the World’s Greatest Vaults 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND HONOLULU 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON PARIS 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES HAVANA 
\ PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH TOKYO 
SEATTLE CHICAGO MONTREAL SHANGHAI 
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NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 
50 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 
New Brighton, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 


30 Church St., 55 N. Park St., 
New York City Portland, Oregon 


California Distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 


BOTTOM 
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who knew all his accounts and would 
often spot things that should be brought 
to the attention of the bank’s officers. 
Likewise in the rush of modern busi- 
ness it is all too rare to find tellers who 
can catch the suspicious or unusual 
transaction. 


* * * 


Another time a lady customer was 
reminded that her account was over- 
drawn—she replied “Oh, but Mr. 
Blank, what in the world have you 
done with all the money I have paid 
you?” 


* * * 


If all the junk in all the basements 
of all the banks were loaded on a scow 
and dumped in the ocean, wouldn’t it 
be grand? That is today’s “‘statistic.” 


* * * 


Who should cultivate trust busi- 
ness? One good new business man 
says that it is strictly a selling function 
and that the salesman type of man is 
needed to go and sell the idea of trust 
service to the public. Another good 
executive says that rarely can the 
bank recruit a man of this type who 
really understands trusts, and that 
trust officers must interview the pros- 
pects and themselves sell their service. 
However, there is mutual agreement 
that the first approach must be from 
the business development department, 
usually by direct advertising. The 
prospect is offered some interesting 
booklet —preferably on _ inheritance 
taxes or some specific phase of the 
subject in which property owners are 
interested —and the people who send 
for the booklet are the natural pros- 
pects for trust service. It is in the 
follow-up that opinions as to the best 
method may differ. 


* * * 


What is the record length of time 
for a certificate of bank stock to 
remain in the same name? We recently 
had one come in that had been held by 
the same individual from January, 
1889, to March, 1931 — forty-two 
years is a good stretch to own stock 
but it is probably by no means the 
record. Readers are invited to send 
in striking instances. 


* * * 
A customer says that when she had 
been on the high seas for three days 


she began to look like the picture on 
her passport. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that it takes 
more to be a credit officer than merely 
sitting on a padded chair and saying 
no. Ifa banker never loses any money 
he is not a good credit officer, for he 
will drive enough profitable business 
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away to more than make up for the 
occasional loss he may sustain through 
being always perfectly safe. There isa 
nice distinction between the extremes 
of banking caution and happy is he 
who can find it. 


Recently an old and very strong 
bank in Los Angeles reported a “run” 
—but it was not of the usual kind. 
This was a run to open new accounts 
and the bank had to treble its staff 
at the new accounts department to 
accommodate the crowd. ‘Times like 
these show the value of those con- 
servative banking practices that make 
for “reputation.” 

* * * 


To Thornton Cooke, the able chair- 
man of the A. B. A. Committee on 
Taxation, we owe this significant 
statement of the effects of heavy 
taxes on the shares of bank stock: 
“In many cases small capitalizations 
and small surplus are due to ad valorem 
taxation at full, general property rates 
on the capital resources of banks. 
When a bank is organized (in certain 
states) it has been the custom to put 
in the least amount of capital the 
management thought it could get by 
with. When it earned a dollar it has 
been the custom to pay it out rather 
than make it the target for taxation 
at 3 per cent or 4 per cent.” It is 
small wonder that there have been 
excessive failures in some states! 


Trust Business Pos- 
sibilities 
(Continued from page 15) 
graphically by a Lorenz curve. The 
line of equal distribution is self- 
explanatory, except that it should be 
noted that it covers only the part of 
the population that owns property. 
The one line shows the distribution in 
1921 according to a study made by 
Dr. King a few years ago, and the 
other line shows the present distribu- 
tion. This gives a good indication of 
how great a change in the distribution 
of national wealth has taken place 
during the period of the seven years 
covered, but it also shows that a still 
further material concentration has 
taken place among the very rich, and 
this is shown in chart No. 9-B, which 
is an enlargement of the upper portion 
of the curves shown in chart No. 9-A. 
But in all probability it also indicates 
that the number of trust prospects will 
grow considerably in the next genera- 
tion; that is, provided we can consider 
the period 1921 to 1928 as a trend. 
While at the present time it would 
seem as though that trend has been 
broken, the long time view of the 
future would indicate that we have not 
yet reached the limit of wealth in this 
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Central Station 


Links Protection to your Vault 


Central 
Station 


Police 


HONETALARM is the A. D. T. super-sentinel “‘who”’ elec- 

trically links protection to your vault. When burglars attack, 
PHONETALARM insures prompt action by automatically and 
promptly warning protective agencies. 


Any attempt to force entrance to your vault attracts the electric 
“ears” of PHONETALARM. Automatically, a silent signal is 
flashed to an A. D. T. Central Station where it is relayed directly 
to the police. It is only a matter of seconds before police and 
A. D. T. investigators are speeding to the scene. 


Protection is quick—sure—effective, where PHONETALARM 
stands guard. Install PHONETALARM-—the link that makes 
vault protection complete. Descriptive bulletin on request. 


‘AMERICAN DISTRICT: 
TELEGRAPT COMPANY 


@4819 
It’s easier to give real alarm 
than false, with Padua System = whig 
IF hold-up takes place alarm is given easily and 4 a é 
promptly with the Padua foot-unit. But = 
when cleaner’s broom or mop touches the unit oa 
there is no false alarm. Exclusive Padua s 
and construction assure this. Let us show how ; a 
Padua units may be used with your presentsystem. 2 4 
Aun ' 3c 
> 
Overlook 
This 22,2! 
Lift of foot sets off alarm No false alarm via the broom 3 ° t = 5 = 
PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation <=s= 
77 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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AS A DRAUGHT 


from ad mountain 


Spring... 
No spring-fed mountain stream splashing 
over jagged rocks is more invigorating than 
the refreshing draught that runs from the 
tap labeled ‘Ice Water” in every Statler 
bathroom. And, surely, none js more wel- 
come to the traveler. 

There it is to quench his thirst . . . instantly 
available at all hours of the day or night. . . 
a cool, sparkling-clear supply of pure, filtered 
water. Behind the tap, in cork insulated 
pipes, it is in constant circulation. It moves 
through the cooling coils, up through the 
hotel and then back through the cooling 
coils again; so that it is always live and 
palatably cold. 

Before the first Statler was built, thirst 
was not as easily quenched as now. You rang 
for ice water and then you endured both the 
unpleasantness of waiting and the inconven- 
ience of admitting a bell boy to your room. 
The water and ice that were brought you 
were only too often handled insanitarily, and 
you—if you were like most—felt impelled 
by common custom to tip. 

But the Statler Hotels put an end to these 
inconveniences. They first built a private 
bathroom with shower in every room, and 
first devised and installed circulating ice 
water systems. 

These hotels did away with many other 
discomforts, too. They were the first to see 
that a bed-head reading lamp, a full-length 
mirror, free radio reception and a morning 
newspaper under the door were necessary to 
establish that criterion of comfort and con- 
venience — the modern hotel. And the Statler 
organization does not rest content with its 
achievements, but seeks constantly an even 
higher degree of perfection. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETRO'UT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Hofe/ Pennsylvania 
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country nor the limit of its distribution 
among numbers of people. 

Turning to charts Nos. 14 and 15, 
we find the relative distribution of 
wealth between the farm population 
and the urban population and the kind 
of wealth owned by the urban popula- 
tion. A very rough approximation of 
distribution by states and sections has 
been made. These charts indicate 
some very important factors for the 
trust business in that they show that 
85 per cent of the wealth of the country 
is non-farm wealth, but that 25 per 
cent of the population is farm popula- 
tion and that the per capita value of 
property owned by non-farm popula- 
tions, is about twice that of. the farm 
population and that consequently the 
proportion of trust prospects —or people 
who own more than $20,000 —is larger 
in the cities than would seem to be 
indicated by taking a general average 
of the country as a whole. They further 
indicate that for the country as a whole 
the non-farm population ratio of per- 
sonal property to real estate is about 
three to one. A rough indication of 
the total wealth of any community 
might be two to three times the assessed 
valuation, with anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 65 per cent (held in amounts of 
$20,000 and over) of this amount 
available for trust administration as 
the theoretical maximum. 

The ratio of wealth to bank deposits 
throughout the entire country, in all 
probability, is between five and six to 
one. This ratio varies considerably 
from state to state but it is a fairly 
accurate assumption that five to six 
times the amount of deposits is approxi- 
mately the wealth available among 
the depositors of any one bank. 

Another check on the total wealth 
of the community, which may be con- 
sidered to be two or three times the 
assessed valuation of the state, would 
be to multiply all the banking deposits 
of the community five to six times. 


Cancelling the Deal 


IF a bank employs B to sell property 

for $10,000 cash, B sells on these 
terms to C, and then the bank and C 
agree that the sale is to be for $5,000 
cash, and the balance on a mortgage, 
B is still entitled to his commission 
from the bank. 

Suppose, however, that the bank 
and C, instead of merely modifying the 
terms of the sale, agree to cancel it 
altogether. Can B claim his commis- 
sion in this case, where the sale does 
not go through at all? 

On this point the Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New York and Washington 
courts have ruled that B, once having 
earned his commission, cannot be de- 
prived of it by any subsequent can- 
cellation of the sale.—M. L. H. 
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(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


celebrated its seventy-fifth birth- 

day by declaring its two hun- 
dredth dividend. Established in 
Toronto in 1856, the Bank of Toronto 
is Canada’s third oldest bank and has 
paid dividends since its establishment. 
It has seen many depressions come and 
go and even encountered one in the 
second year of operation. According 
to the historians, the depression in 
Canada in 1857-58 was a disaster and 
the collapse which followed would 
make the present recession in business 
appear as a period of prosperity. 
Apparently everything that could have 
happened to cloud the business horizon 
occurred at this time—crop failures, 
deflation of land values, unsettled 
political conditions, bank suspensions 
and bankruptcies added to the crisis. 
It speaks well for the early manage- 
ment of the Bank of Toronto that the 
young bank was able to weather the 
storm and come through with flying 
colors. Today with assets of over 
$130,000,000 and over 200 branches 
extending across Canada, the Bank of 
Toronto can look back with pride on a 
long and honorable career. 


to Bank of Toronto recently 


* * * 


The bill recently introduced in the 
Canadian House of Commons which 
aimed at curbing the “N. S. F.”’ check 
nuisance has been dropped by its 
sponsor. In brief, the proposed amend- 
ment provided that if checks issued 
with no funds or insufficient funds in 
the bank were not honored within a 
reasonable time, the issuer would be 
liable for the first offense to a fine not 
exceeding $100 or three months im- 
prisonment; for a subsequent offense 
the penalty was a fine of $200 or six 
months imprisonment. ‘“‘Rubber” 
check writers, however, will have no 
occasion to celebrate the withdrawal 
of the bill as it was dropped only be- 
cause it was felt that it did not go far 
enough. The Minister of Justice also 
intimated that certain amendments to 
the criminal code would be introduced 
by the Government during the session 
which would go a long way in correct- 
ing the worthless check evil. 

Another banking bill rejected in the 
Canadian House on its second reading 
was the ‘Seven Per Cent”? amendment. 
This legislation provided almost every- 
thing but a court-martial and execu- 
tion at sunrise for bank presidents, 
directors, general managers, managers, 
acting managers and officers of banks 
who charged higher than 7 per cent 
interest on loans. Note clerks must 
have shivered when they read the dire 


penalties which would have been 
imposed for an accidental overcharge 
on aloan. Actually, the measure pro- 
vided that where banks were con- 
victed of charging more than 7 per 
cent on loans, they would be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $5,000. Bank 
directors, managers or other officers 
violating the 7 per cent provision 
would be guilty of an indictable offense 
and liable to a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or a prison term not in excess 
of two years. One of the members who 
suggested the bill be withdrawn, said 
that he thought it was “‘rather drastic 
legislation.” 


* * * 


It has been said that no matter how 
skillful counterfeiters are in their imita- 
tions, they usually make some slip 
which stamps their product as a forgery. 
This has again been demonstrated at 
Edmonton, Alberta, where three bogus 
$10 Canadian bank notes have ap- 
peared. The forgeries, although more 
or less crudely executed, are passable 
until carefully examined. The crown- 
ing defect is that the word ‘‘demand,”’ 
in the phrase “Will Pay Bearer on 
Demand,” has been spelled ‘“‘demend.”’ 
It is hard to understand the mentality 
of a criminal who apparently is clever 
enough to copy the intricate design on 
a bank note and produce a fairly good 
imitation and then overlook a most 
obvious error. 


* * * 


The use of ‘‘Laborer’’ in describing 
a customer’s occupation on the bank’s 
records is “taboo” at one Canadian 
branch. The incident which caused 
the ban on this innocent classification 
of honest toil is illustrative of the 
whims of temperamental customers 
which are sometimes hard to under- 
stand. A man appeared at the new 
account wicket of the branch, deposited 
a substantial sum and supplied the 
ledger clerk with a rambling account 
of his many and varied occupations. 
The ledger clerk, believing in brevity, 
contracted the customer’s description 
of his activities, listing the occupation 
as laborer on the bank’s records. 
While this description might have been 
correct and O. K. with the bank, it was 
all wrong with the customer who hap- 
pened to notice it when signing the 
ledger sheet. The result was that the 
temperamental customer considered 
he had been insulted and the bank lost 
the deposit. The manager, in discus- 
sing the incident, said it was illumi- 
nating, as the man’s views were prob- 
ably representative of a certain section 
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norany 


SERVICE 
RECORD 


NIGHT. 


When You Install 


a Yeo Rotary Night 
Depository you can 
offer a 24-hour de- 
posit service with a 
Service Record. 


Let us explain why 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


5 South 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


B.C.H. 9-31 
| ORIGINAL 


Adding Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 
BURROUGHS ADDING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit « Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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TRUST PRINCIPAL JOURNAL 


DESCRIPTION 


PRINCIPAL CASH 


INVESTMENTS 


SOLD ARGENTINE 6S DUE 1950 $1000 PaR 


190) DISTRIBUTED FIRST MTGE PARTICIPATION 


#6004 FOR ps TO JOHN ANDERSON 


BOUGHT $1000" ICAN TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


CO 5% BOS AT 98 
ADDITION 624 TURNER AVE 


PROOF TOTALS 


Increase 


PAIO MTGE LOT ¢ BLK 22 SMITH & GROVERS 


Increase 


Pick-up Proof Pick-up Proof 
Investments Principal Cash 


1,005.00] 4,869.27 


964.50 

450.00 532.70 
80.00 
5,399.57 


1,455.00] 11,846.044 


PRINCIPAL LEDGER 


Estate of John Smith 


980.00| 331,462.00 330,482.00 1,060.00 


TRUST NO. 


89,862.00 90,842.00 3,864.27 
123,384.00 127,384.00 964.50 
66,960.00 67,460.00 82.70 


28,490.44 28,490.44 6,899.57 


640,158 644,658.44 | 12,871.04 


450 


INVESTMENTS 


Tncrease 


Balance 


Date Trust DESCRIPTION PRINCIPAL CASH 
9 CASH AND SECURITIES PER INVENTORY 1,109.07} 1,109.07 
SOLO $1000 STANDARDS CO 6S DUE 1944 1,045.00} 2154.07 
21450) PAID TO MRS MARY SMITH PER WILL 1654.07 
FEB 15 3% 1450| PAID PARKER AND CO FUNERAL EXPENSE 904.07 
FEB 27 21450) PAID FILING FEE COUNTY CLERK 899.57 
= MR 1% /450| RECEIVED PAYMENT ST LOUIS GENERATOR Cd 
NOTE OVE MAR 1,1932 6,000.00} 6899.57 
ofrces PAID MTGE LOT | BLK 22 SMITH & GROVERS 
¢ _AODITION 624 TURNER AVE. 5,399.57 
CASH STATEMENT 
PRINCIPAL 
wame Mrs. Mary Smith 
aooress 624 Turner Avenue 
teust mame Estate of John Smith 
| DESCRIPTION Recripts Balanc- 


450| BALANCE BROUGHT FURWARD 
450| RECEIVEO PAYMENT ST LOUIS GENERATOR Cq 


NOTE DUE MAR 1,1932 


450| PAiO MTGE LOT BLK — & GROVER: 


ADDITION 624 TURNER 


899.57 899.57 
6,000.00 | 6899.57 
5,399.57 


35,530.44 35,530.44 


34,490.44 
34,490.44 
34,490.44 
34,490 44 


28,490.44 
28,490.44 


IBEBBE 


[ale 


ADDING 


Burroughs 
Trust 
Machine 


BOOKKEEPING - CALCUL 


"THESE forms partially indicate how 

Burroughs Trust Machine was applied 
to one trust accounting plan. The machine 
will meet all the requirements of any 
other plan with equally effective results. 


RITES several related records at one 
time. May be obtained with any number 
of accumulating registers up to twenty. 


THE BURROUGHS ( 
127,384.00] (964.50) 
4 67,460.00 82.70] mais 
330,482.00] 1,060.00] mki5 
; 980.00- 
2,480.00~ 5,480.00— 980.00 
| 
1,040.00— 
J 
* = 
| 
| 
127] 
B 
1,500.00— 
[32] 
5 
| : 
| 
| 
[33] 
4 
y 
| 
ATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


HS CLEARING HOUSE 


any 


Accounting 
neater - simpler and 


more timely records 


| Burroughs Trust Machine meets the require- 
ments of any accounting plan in any trust 
department, large or small. With its many 
automatic features the machine posts all 
records quickly, easily and accurately. It 
effects definite savings in accounting costs, 


provides complete up-to-the minute infor- 


mation, builds good will among customers 


how 

— 7 and all told produces improvements that merit a 

any 

waa consideration by every trust department. a 
For complete information about Burroughs q 

Trust Machine and the results it offers 2 

call the nearest Burroughs office or write to . 

enty. ‘4 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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for 
Operators 


Promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in office 
work. Assures a posture that maintains energy 
throughout the entire day with the result being 
increased alertness and vigor. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY: -- REDUCES FATIGUE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


of the public and indicative of this 
present age of high sounding titles. At 
any rate, he has instructed his staff to 
describe occupations more impressively 
in future, for, as he says, “It may 
please the customer and it doesn’t add 
to the overhead.” 


* * * 


A portfolio containing the inspection 
report on an imaginary branch is 
usualiy taken out by Canadian in- 
spectors on their annual auditing trips 
to branches. These reports are com- 
plete in every detail and serve as 
standardized guides for the officers at 
the branches where the forms are 
prepared. All classes of securities and 
legal forms used by the bank are shown 
in their proper places with the correct 
method of description. Imaginary in- 
volved loans are indicated and _ ail 
accounts in the general ledger are pro- 
vided for in the guide. Inspectors find 
that much valuable time is saved at 
the branches with this pro forma 
method, as elaborate explanations and 
instruction on making out the forms 
are unnecessary. One inspector re- 
lates that he was groping for an 
imaginary branch name to head the 
pro forma report when he hit upon 
“Utopia” which he considered very 
appropriate. He was amused, however, 
at one branch when he overheard a 
youthful junior ask another junior 
officer ‘“‘Where’s this Utopia Branch?” 
He had looked it up in the bank 
directory and there was no bank there. 
The other officer, who had been glanc- 
ing over the innumerable legal forms 
listed on the report, cynically replied 
that this perfect branch must have 
been closed, adding that with the 
number of legal forms they were shown 
as holding, the customers must have 
all died with writers’ cramp. 


* * * 


Governments and economists who 
are grappling with the problems of the 
depressions, are receiving some inter- 
esting and original suggestions these 
days through the daily press. One 
Canadian correspondent has suggested 
that all the balances in the banks 
unclaimed for a hundred years be used 
for the unemployed. That unclaimed 
balances in Canada are approximately 
only $2,800,000 and only one bank has 
been established for over a hundred 
years, has not occurred to the writer. 
In Saskatchewan a league has been 
organized to revolutionize the Cana- 
dian currency. A wonderful era of 
prosperity is looked for by the spon- 
sors of this society when their aims are 
achieved and the present bank notes 
are discarded and Dominion Govern- 
ment certificates are substituted, to- 
gether with aluminum discs repre- 
senting one, five, ten, twenty-five and 
fifty cents. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-9-31-ADV. 
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Oakland-Pontiac dealers have been holding 
steadily to a course that was charted early this 
year. Hundreds of bankers— possibly you, your- 
self—attended those winter meetings at which 
our dealers and their bankers discussed with us 
how 1931 could be made a year of net profits. 


If you were present, no doubt you recall the 
program—profits from ALL departments of the 
business—twenty traveling service schools to aid 
each dealer to do a better service job and make 
more service profits—uniform accounting—care- 
ful cost control—sound business management— 
and aggressive sales and advertising helps. 


Probably you remember, as a high point, the 
enthusiasm with which the dealers greeted our 
pledge to build and ship only the number of 


OAKLAND 8 Ex 


Bodies by 


and Keeping the Old 


CHARTING A COURS E- 
AND THEN HOLDING IT 


cars specified in dealers’ estimates and dealers’ 


orders, and our earnest warning against seeking 


profitless volume through “over-trading.” 


Now, with the year three-fourths gone, it’s 
interesting to see how we have fared. First of 
all, a great majority of our dealers have made 
a good profit per car. At the same time they 
have substantially increased their sales volume. 
Oakland-Pontiac sales have increased this year 
until our company, which a year ago ranked 
sixth in the industry, now stands third. 


Sound business pays. As bankers you appre- 
ciate that. For our part, we know that our 
permanent success depends on Oakland-Pontiac 


retailers’ making a profit, and you can depend 


on it that we will continue to hold the course 
that we have charted. 


PONTIAC 6 


AL S 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


is an independent New York 
bank, accustomed to handling 
correspondent bank problems 


for thousands of banks located 


in all parts of the country. 


Our correspondents interests 


77 
are our interests. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


ATT) 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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you want, 


Mr. 


For a number of years past, we 
have been trying to demonstrate 
how a well-rounded complement of 
“Standard Services” would equip 
you for more profitable steward- 
ship of your bank’s investments. 


@ But “turn about” is certainly fair play. 
So now we invite you to tell us what you 
want in the way of assistance, particularly 
in connection with your bond account. 


@ If you will check the items listed on the 
right which especially apply to your re- 
quirements right now—then tear out this 
portion of the page and mail it to us—we 
will be glad to suggest, without cost or 
obligation, which “Standard Services” will 
aid you most effectively. 


@ Of course, we shall understand that your 
acceptance of this invitation signifies only 
that you are doing what every far-sighted 
executive does—namely, continually seek- 
ing information about new and better 
methods which may aid him in more effec- 
tively discharging the responsibilities rest- 
ing on his shoulders! 


STANDARD 


STATISTICS CO., Ine. 


The Largest Statistical and Advisory 
Organization in the World 


345 ST. NEw YorK 


~ in the way of assistance 
your investment account ? 


CHECK, TEAR OUT THE PANEL AND MAIL TODAY 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. 
345 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


WANT... 


(] Help in strengthening our port- 
folio. 

(] Help in protecting my portfolio 
against losses. 

(] Aid in buying bonds more prof- 
itably. 

(] Guidance in selecting the best 
bonds to sell, when I have 
occasion to liquidate any of my 


holdings. 

(| Unbiased advice about bonds 
offered us for purchase. 

|] Complete up-to-date information 
about individual bonds. 


(_] Complete up-to-date information 
about individual stocks. 

(| Up-to-the minute advice regard- 
ing the trend of the bond 
market. 


(] Prompt word of changes in legal 
status of bonds. 


We have about invested 
in “Other Bonds and Securities”. It is 
understood that sending me informa- 
tion about “Standard Services” which 
will help me with the items I have 
checked, places me under no cost or 
obligation. 


City 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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TWO ENGLISH 


Two young ladies who recently ar- 
rived from England to complete a 
course at Bryn Mawr came to New 
York at the invitation of the New 
York Herald-Tribune to be shown 
the thousand favorite sights of the 
city by two reporters. They were 
taken to the high places and to the 
mighty places; they were shown 
armored trucks, drug stores, ele- 
vated trains, pushcarts, towering 
skyscrapers, and the nineteen trees 
in Washington Square. 

They were somewhat apprehen- 
’ sive of New York, however. They 
had read about people being “‘put 
on the spot” and “‘taken for a ride”’ 
and they expected to see gunmen 
or crime in some form. They 
weren’t disappointed. 

Here follows the Herald-Tribune 
version of the adventure of one of 
them: 

“‘Less than ten minutes out of 
the Forty-second Street subway 
station, on a southbound local, 
something happened to her purse. 
When she boarded the train she 
carried a purse containing $90 in 
Travelers Cheques, $15 in Ameri- 
can money, and “‘a tiny cosmetic 
case.’”’ When she got off the train 
at Fourteenth Street all she carried 
was a worn tabloid newspaper. 

“**It has happened,’ she said, 
‘What do I do now?’ 

“The two representatives of the 


AMERICAN CHEQUES 


Herald-Tribune and the two English 
girls sat on the steps of the station for 
a moment, dismayed, meditating on 
the evils of Seventh Avenue. 

“She brightened up when she was 
told she would be taken to the Amer- 
ican Express to explain her loss. Miss 
Beaumont decided to continue the 
observation campaign while Miss 
Hopkins was directed into the melo- 
dramatic whirlpool of down-town 
Manhattan in search of a purse. 

‘‘Her experiences in the offices of 
the American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, will prove conclusively to 
sociologists, economists, and any one 
else interested in national differences, 
that American business is not formal, 
immovable, and thoroughly barri- 
caded in efficiency and speed. She ex- 
plained her misfortune. Two clerks 
listened to her story. They were told 
that she was an English factory girl 
taking advantage of two months at an 
American college. 


“She was immediately taken to the 
office of D. E. Richer, Chief Inspector 
of the American Express. Mr. Richer 
told her not to worry. She had been 
flustered by the elevators, which in- 
variably made her almost ill. Mr. 
Richer asked her about the factories in 
Lancashire, and about her voyage 
over on the “Scythia.” It was very 
much like a ticket agent in a small 
town asking a college girl, home for a 
vacation, if she liked the college and 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES AND” 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


if she was glad to be home. Miss 
Hopkins was astounded. 

CHEQUES ALL REPLACED. ‘‘‘Well, 
now, young lady,’ said Mr. Richer, 
‘you don’t have any credentials, 
and you have lost the serial num- 
bers as well as the cheques, and 
you don’t know when they were 
issued or where they were ob- 
tained, but I am going to fix you 
up with $90 worth of new cheques. 
We'll cable our London office, and 
fix it up there. We’ll stop payment 
on your cheques in New York if 
anybody offers them. We’ll take 
your word for granted that they 
were American Express Travelers 
Cheques, and we’ll just shoot the 
works. We’ll trace it down. May- 
be the purse will be found in the 
subway, and then you can turn in 
your old cheques. If the cheques 
were issued by some other agency 
we'll take it up with them. I wish 
you good luck, and I hope they 
teach you a lot at Bryn Mawr.’ 

** ‘So that’s American business!’ 
she said, climbing into a taxi; ‘in 
Lunnon it would have taken weeks 
of what we call negotiations. I 
wasn’t frightened at all.’ ”’ 


Steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
part of theworld by 
American Express 
Travel Service. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
HERE AND EVERYWHERE 
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For the 


Custody Securities 


CONTINENTAL [LLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


| RESOURCES A BILLION DOLLARS 
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O matter what your layout or decorative scheme, there 
isa “Yand E” Custom-Built All Metal Counter com- 
bination that will increase the beauty and usefulness of 
your office—at a cost lower than you may believe possible. 


Any combination that you may desire is available, rang- 
ing from a simple counter of files only, to pretentious 


ot sound proofed paneled counters and ornamental screens in 
Without Charge color combinations or richly grained finishes. Can be in- 
For a limited length of time only, we stalled over-night in your offices without any break in your 
will send prepaid a “Y and E” Cur- service to the public. 
rency Tray to all who | the coupon ; , 
Say Our artists are at your service to suggest color and dec- 
ter Gath. orative schemes. Send the coupon for details. 
Yaw an anc Tbe . oO. 
YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(O. 
oO me details on Built All-Metal 
907 JAY STREET 8 3% ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Tray without charge. Cishiond of 
3 BETTER BANK SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOREMOST FOR tisn FIFTY YEARS 
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